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‘* THE bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death's mystery 
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THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS.—DRAWwN BY GEORGIE A. DAVIs. 


Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world! 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 


The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it — think of it, 
Dissolute Man! 

Lave in it, drink of ii, 
Then, if you can!” 


— Thomas Hood. 
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TO BARRY CORNWAL/ 


IN vain men tell us Time can alter 
Old laws, or make old memories falter — 
That with the old year the old year’s life closes ; 
The old dew falls on the old sweet flowers, 
The old sun shines through the old new hours, 
The old summer rears the new born roses. 


Much more a Muse that bears upon her 
Raiment, and wreath, and flower of honor, 
Gathered long since, and long since woven, 
Fades not nor falls, as falls the vernal 
Blossoms that bear no fruit eternal, 
By summer or winter charred or clovén. 


No time casts down, no time upraises 

Such loves, such memories, and such praises, 
As need no grace of sun or shower ; 

No saving screen from frost or thunder, 

‘To tend, and house around and under 
The imperishable and peerless flower. 


Old thanks, old thoughts, old aspirations 
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of him; Lamb loved him, Hunt loved him —-they all 
loved the tender, sensitive genius who revived the 
English Lyric from its slumber of two centuries, and 
who rivaled the Elizabethan poets on their own 
chosen ground. We never take up Barry Cornwall's 
“English Songs” without thanking him for having 


written them—they are so graceful, so tender, so | 





|manly, so everyway delightful. We have yet to hear | 


of a poet who does not admire them, and when we | 
hear of such an one we shall probably discover that | 
he is not a poet. 

Mr. Swinburne is not generally credited with rever- 
ence by his critics, but they are mistaken. He has 
shown more reverence for great men than any of his 
young contemporaries. He dedicated “ Atalanta in 
Calydon ”’ to Landor, whom he made a pilgrimage to 
in Italy; and he addressed a Greek poem to him, 
besides. He wrote a poem in his honor, which 
may be found in his “ Songs and Ballads;’’ and he 
has lately written a poem to Barry Cornwall. The 
old poet happened to say one day in his hearing that 
he was old-fashioned, and that his poetry was no 


| penitent over their way of life. 





‘* Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful .— 
Past all dishonor, 

Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful.” 


The Art of this was perfect—so perfect that no 
poet since has attempted to rival it by selecting the 
same poetic situation for the same theme. Our later 
« Anonymas”’ are “On The Town;” and not very 
This alone would 
explain the indifference with which the world regards 
them. But this is not all. They are nothing to the 
world, because they do not touch the world. They 
are not the genuine expression of emotion, but the 
studied exercises of fancy — pretty, and pathetic per- 
haps, but not real. ‘“ The Bridge of Sighs "’ is—and 
the feeling which it awakens is—so simple and natu- 
ral that its profundity is not dreamed of. It is as uni- 
versal as Nature. 





— — 





longer read. Mr. Swinburne denied this, and soon 
after sent him the poem which we publish in the 
preceding column and which adds another to many 
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HOOD’S * BRIDGE OF SIGHS.” 





Outlive men’s lives and lives of nations, 
Dead, but for one thing which survives — 
The inalienable and unpriced treasure, 
The old joy of power, the old pride of pleasure 
That lives in light above men's lives. 
—A. C. Swinburne, 
ini — 
THE FRIENDSHIP 


Ir we may believe a malicious critic, whose name 
escapes us, the friendship of poets is as imaginary as 
the friendship of women. We do not believe him, 
however, because the facts of literary history are 
against him. Poets may not admire each other as 
profoundly as some of their readers are supposed to, 


OF POETS. 


but there are other reasons for this than poetic jeal- | 


ousy. They differ with each other, perhaps, as to 
what Poetry is; one holding that it should embody 
the beautiful alone, another that it should have an 
ethical purpose, while a third maintains that it is 
nothing if not dramatic. This does not prevent their 
recognizing the good qualities that the poetry of each 
possesses ; and there is not one among them who 
does not value a few words of hearty approbation 
from his fellows beyond the most lavish praise ot 
others. ' 

Shakspeare, we may be sure, was gratified when a 
play of his pleased his classic and correct friend 
Jonson, and Jonson, we may be equally sure, was 
gratified when he pleased Shakspeare. The rivalry 
which is said to have existed between them, existed 
in the imagination of their enthusiastic followers. 
Jonson’s incomparable poem in praise of Shakspeare 
refutes the charge of jealousy, so far as he is con- 
cerned; and all contemporary testimony refutes the 
idle notion that Shakspeare was jealous of anybody. 
“Divers of worship,” wrote Chettle, “have repeated 
his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, 
and his facetious grace in writing, that approves his 
wit.” 
poets and wits that used to frequent the Mermaid 
Tavern — Jonson and Shakspeare, Raleigh, Donne, 
Selden, 
Fletcher. 
prove that they enjoyed each other’s society: 

‘* What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid; heard words that have been 
So nimble and so full of subtle flame, 


As if that everyone from whom they came 
Had meaned to put his whole wit in a jest.”’ 


They were good friends, those brave old poets of 
the age of Elizabeth, and if they quarreled once in a 
while (Ben Jonson generally had his hands full of 
quarrels), they soon made up, like the noble gentle- 
men they were. The friendship of Pope, and Gay, and 
Swift was as proverbial in their day, as the friendship 
Wordsworth, and 
Southey, and Coleridge believed in each other, as 


of Byron and Moore in ours. 


much as either could believe in anyone save himself 


and the admiration of Landor for some of his con- 
temporaries was the most lovable thing about the 


passionate old poet. He wrote poems in praise o 


Wordsworth, Southey, Dickens, Browning, and Barry 


Cornwall. Indeed, many besides Landor have writter 











We know something of the jovial crowd of 


and the twin dramatists Beaumont and 
And we have the words of Beaumont to 


about Barry Cornwall. Byron prophesied great things 





To Thomas Hood the world owes the perfection of 
|a species of poetry, which, if it was not entirely new 
when his genius directed him to it, became so differ- 
ent, and so superior in his hands, to what it had been 
in the hands of his predecessors, that it might almost 
| be considered a new species. To characterize it as 
| briefly as possible, we will call it the Poetry of the 
| Poor. 
The earliest traces of this kind of Poetry in English 
literature, if our memory is not at fault, are to be 
found in Burns, who knew what it was to be poor, if 
ever poet did; and who was, therefore, fitted to be 
the Poet of the Poor. This he was, ina certain sense, 
in such poems as “A Man’s a Man for a’that,” but 
not in the sense that Hood was—the tropical rich- 
ness of his genius urging him into the “ primrose 
paths of dalliance,” rather than towards “the huts 
where poor men lie.”’ It is otherwise with Elliott, the 
Corn Law Rhymer, who was at home nowhere else. 
But then Elliott was not much ofa poet. We say this 
with reluctance; for he was an earnest man, who had 
the gift of writing strong verse, when strong verse 
was needed. But he was not a poet, as Hood was, 
and his verse has perished, while Hood’s has lived; 
and that, too, in a walk of poetic art which was native 
to Elliott, and alien to himself, until a year or two 
before his death. 
The Christmas number of Puch for 1843 contained 
Hood’s first contribution to the Poetry of the Poor — 
‘The Song of The Shirt.”” ‘“‘ Now mind, Hood,” said 
his wife to him, when he was folding up the packet 
of manuscript ready for the press, “mark my words, 
this will tell wonderfully ! It is one of the best things 
you ever did.” Mrs. Hood was right. 
his best things, and it dd tell. It was followed in 


the same general character, which Hood published in 
a magazine of his own— Hood's Magazine. Among 
these was ‘“‘ The Bridge of Sighs.” 

“The Bridge of Sighs” is a masterly poem —the 
most masterly poem of the kind ever written. The 


said the better. 


to the sins and sorrows of the poor. 


stinctively the moment when it was most poetical 


world’s unfortunate one: 


: ‘© Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. 

‘* Touch her not scornfully: 
f Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 

Not of the stains of her, 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


2 








It was one of 


the course of the next year, by a series of poems of 


subject was a difficult one for a poet, concerning, as 
it did, a class of women of whom the least that was 
So reasoned Society in Hood’s day, 
and so, we suppose, it reasons in ours. Hood thought 
otherwise, however, and as he thought he wrote. He 
did not stop to consider what Society would say 
about him, but he wrote what was in him—wrote 
out of the fullness of his heart, which was keenly alive 
He seized in- 
stinctively upon the best mode of treatment of which 
“The Bridge of Sighs ” was capable, and he chose in- 


It was when Death had “set his seal” upon the 


UNCOLLECTED POEMS. 





Ir the poets of the present century should ever 


| 
proofs of the friendship of poets. | interest their future readers as the Elizabethan poets 


| have interested theirs, there will be a great over- 
hauling of old periodicals in the search for uncol- 
| lected poems. Whether this search will be a success- 
ful one will depend upon the bibliographer; that it 
ought to be is certain. There is a poem by Byron, 
for example—a bitter personal satire on Rogers, 
which has never been collected. There are songs 
by Burns, which have never been collected, and prob- 
ably never will be, they are so indelicate. There are, 
also, several small poems by Keats, Hood, Hunt, 
| Coleridge and Tennyson, not included in any edition 
| of their works. The readers of 7HZ ALDINE will 
| find two of these little waifs in the present number. 
Coleridge’s ballad was originally published in the 
Atheneum, and Tennyson's sonnet in the Zhe York- 
shire Literary Annual for 1832. 
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THE MAN IN BLUE. 


I AM a professor of music, and was born in the last 
century, at Salsberg, in Germany. My father was a 
rich and influential merchant of that city; but fav- 
atico per la musica, as the Italians say, music mad. 
Knowing that at his death each of his children 
would inherit an ample fortune, he permitted us 
somewhat to neglect our other studies, so that we 
might dedicate more time to his beloved science, 
music. My two sisters played remarkably well on 
the spinet, and sang deliciously. Karl, my only 
brother, was the flutist of the family, and I devoted 
myself to the violin. At sixteen years of age, I be- 
lieved myself an adept on this difficult instrument. 
My violin was my constant companion. Nothing 
gave me more pleasure than to take my dear “ For- 
tunato,” for so I called it, into the woods, and there, 
by the murmuring brook, beneath the rustling trees, 
improvise new airs, and vary old ones, to my heart’s 
content. 

So greatly did my father delight in displaying the 
talents of his children, that he organized every Thurs- 
day afternoon an amateur concert, at which at least 
a quarter of the town assisted — to listen to, admire, or 
criticise, about as much music as could possibly be 
crowded into a three hours’ performance, divided into 
two equal parts, by a tray of light refreshments 
handed round by Karl and myself. 

One fine Thursday afternoon in autumn, just as 
the first of our pieces was concluded, a very singular 
looking individual entered the concert-room. He 
was as thin and pale as an unearthly apparition, and 
entirely dressed in shabby garments of light blue 
corduroy. His well-worn knee-breeches were blue, 
his jacket was blue, his vest was blue, and the huge 
cravat that fastened his great flapping shirt-collar 
was also blue. His face was the most melancholy in 
-|expression that it is possible to imagine. He hada 
big, hooked nose, thin lantern jaws, and the only re- 
deeming feature which he possessed, his dark and 
intelligent eyes, were hidden by a pair of goggle spec- 
tacles. His hair was bright red, and uncut, and his 
beard, | verily believe, had never been trimmed since 
it first began to grow. 

He did not attempt to apologise for his intrusion 
into our company, but without looking to the right 
or to the left made straight for a vacant seat, and 
taking it, prepared to listen to the music with marked 
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attention. Ii was my turn to play, but | was so con- 
fused, so utterly dumbfounded by the appearance of 
this strange personage, that when I struck my violin 
with the bow my hand trembled so much that I could 
not produce a sound. I tried again and again, and 
was about to give it up in despair when the Man in 
Blue rose from his seat and came directly to me. 
“Young man,” said he, “you havea more difficult in- 
strument there than you think for; hand it to me, I 
will play in your stead.”’ I mechanically gave him 
“Fortunato.”” Presently he commenced. Never in 
all my life had I ever heard such playing. The in- 


divine soul, capable of expressing every possible 
emotion — joy, grief, passionate agony, and trium- 
phant jubilee. We were all amazed and delighted, 
and at the termination of his “concerto” such a burst 
of enthusiastic applause greeted the singular per- 
former that he seemed quite overcome and confused ; 
he, however, bowed his acknowledgments in the most 
grotesque fashion. 

I must here mention that we were on the eve of a 
grand annual musical festival, at which some of the 
greatest musicians of Germany had declared their 
intention of being present. My father, naturally 
concluding that our strange guest was some cele- 
brated maestro, who had arrived incognito, hastened 
to thank him for the favor he had conferred upon us, 
and, also, to offer him the hospitality of his house 
during his stay in our town. The Man in Blue at 
first refused, then hesitated, and finally accepted my 
father’s pressing invitation. 

For one week we surrounded him with every at- 
tention, and he, by his gentle manners and genius, 
soon won our affection and respect. But all our 
attempts to find out who he was, and whence he 
came, proved vain; he took no notice of our discreet 
hints, and not one of us dared to ask the question 
point blank. He set himself to work to teach mea 
great many things about the violin, of which I was 
previously ignorant, and to this curious man I owe 
many of my greatest triumphs. ‘My son,” he would 
say, “‘love music ; music is the food of the soul — the 
only possession we have on earth which we shall 
still retain in heaven.” 

If a stranger happened to pay us a visit, our new 
friend would immediately take refuge in the garden. 
He liked to be alone with Karl, myself, and his violin. 
One day a merchant named Krebbs arrived on busi- 
ness which he had to transact with my father, and as 
he entered he stumbled against the Man in Blue, who 
was making good his escape. The poor violinist, on 
perceiving merchant Krebbs, became as pale as death, 
and tottered to a seat in the garden, covered with 
confusion, and hid his face in his hands. 

“Well, I am sure,” said Krebbs to my father, “‘ you 
are an odd man to take in that creature. Why, I 
thought he was in prison, or drowned, or run over.” 

“You know him then ?’’ asked my father, with ill 
disguised curiosity. 

“Know him—of course I do. Why, his name is 
Béze; he is acarpenter by trade. But, bless you, he’s 
as mad as a March hare. Some time ago our church 
organ was struck by lightning. Béze came forward 
at once, and proposed to mend it gratis, provided the 
parish furnished him the materials. As he was known 
for a good musician and a clever workman, our curé 
granted his request. To work went he; night and 
day he labored for at least six weeks. At last the 
organ was mended, Béze struck a chord or so, and 
it appeared better than ever. The day arrived for 
the first public hearing of the renovated instrument ; 
the mayor, the notabilities—all the village, in short, 
was present, and Béze himself did not fail to appear, 
attired as usual in blue. Blue is his color. He made 
some vow or other, years ago, to the Virgin, never 
to wear any other but her colors — blue and white. 
I tell you he is crazy. But to return to the organ. 
When our old organist commenced to play upon it, 
not a sound would it produce —except when he 
pulled the new stop out. Off went the organ, whoo, 
whee, and then it set to squeaking and whistling 
like mad. The girls began to laugh, the mayor to 
Swear, and the curé grew furious. Béze is a foo] — 
Béze is an idiot! He has ruined the organ, cried 
everyone, and soon, amid the derision of the congre- 
gation, your friend left the church. Strange to say, 
Since that day we have never again seen the crea- 
ture; but our organ is completely spoilt, and re- 
mains dumb.” 

Thus spoke merchant Krebbs. I would hear no 
more, but hurried out to console my poor friend. I 
found him beneath an apple tree, sitting all forlorn, 





| be too late. 


| soul within it. 
strument seemed to have within its wooden frame a} 





his face turned towards the sinking sun. “Ah! my 
young friend,” he said, “do you see yon little cloud 
which obscures the splendor of the sun? So the 
words of a foolish man may tarnish the fame of a 
genius.” 

“ But,” I replied, *‘ see, the little cloud has vanished } 
already, and the light of the sun is but the brighter 
for the contrast.” 

He smiled. ‘The cloud that hangs over my tar- 
nished name will have to pass away soon, or it will 
That organ which I constructed has a| 

All my life I have labored to know 
how to lodge my ideal of music within the compass | 
of a single instrument. I have done this. The soul | 
is there. But I know not how to play upon the | 
organ, and they, in their blind rage, will not allow, me 
to explain to them. Oh, if I could before I die but} 
find Sebastian Bach! He would call to life the soul 
of music that lies sleeping in my organ, and prove to 
the world that Béze is neither mad, or an imposter.” 

My kind father took no notice of what merchant 
Krebbs had said, and when he joined us in the gar- 
den he entreated Béze to play for him in the open 
air. The Man in Blue played for us a number of na- 
tional and simple melodies in such a pathetic man- 
ner that several times I saw tears in my father’s eyes ; | 
at last he said, as the musician finished: ‘ Friend, 
though your organ is a failure, your violin is truly 
heavenly. Stay with me yet awhile.”’ 

“My organ is not a failure; it is the real triumph 
of my life.”’ 

“But no one can play on it.” 

““One day some one will, and then —”’ 
“Well, we will say no more about it. 
supper is ready.”” And he led the way in. 

The next morning the Man in Blue was gone. We 
were sorry at his disappearance; but soon forgot all 
about it in our anxiety over the festival which was | 
near at hand. Gluck had promised to come, and we 
were anxious to know with whom he would stay. 
Then Bach arrived, and soon came Graun — illustrious 
Graun — whose noble mind alone inspired his lovely 
melodies; and with him those inseparable geniuses, 
Furch and Hass. And Hamburgh sent us Gasman 
and Teliman. Few of you have, I dare say, ever even 
heard the name of these great composers; and yet, 
believe me, you are more familiar with their melodies 
than you imagine. Many of the popular tunes you so 
much admire | have heard in my youth, fresh from 
the minds of their original composers, free from the 
twirls and shakes clumsily added to them to disguise 
their true origin. 

These illustrious persons were as simple and unos- 
tentatious in manner as it is possible to be. They 
assembled in the Hall of St. Cecilia, and I had the 
privilege of assisting at their rehearsals. I often 
passed hours listening to their long discourses on 
harmony, on keys, scales, and chords. Sometimes 
one of them would call for a draught of beer, or offer 
his companions a bottle of Rhine wine. One night 
Gluck played, for the first time, a portion of his 
“ Iphigenia;’’ and, on another, Bach enchanted us 
by a performance of his delightful preludes. Bach, 
somehow or other, took a fancy to me. He had ob- 
served the marked attention with which I listened to 
the remarks of the different composers, and to their 
music. He asked me my name, and who my father 
was: and I, in answer, growing bold, not only related 
all that concerned myself, but also the story of my 
friend in blue. 

“ An organ that no one can play upon!” exclaimed 
this great composer, “ well, that is singular.” 

“ But 1 am sure you can.” 

“Why e- 

“Because I am certain that the man who made the 
organ is a great musician, although he cannot play 
upon it himself, and thoroughly understood what he 
was about; he plays upon the violin.” 

“ As well as 1 do?” asked Graun. 

IT hesitated, and hung my head: I did not dare say 
“yes,” and yet I would not say “ no.” 

“Speak up, my boy; say the truth always, and 
shame the devil.” 

“He plays better than you, sir, I think; but then 
he plays out in the woods, and music sounds better 
there than in a close room.” 

“ True, it does.” 

““My masters,” said I, at last, after some hesita- 
tion, “will anyone of you, in your charity, try the 
organ -—the village is not distant —and thus justify 
the poor man? 

“I will, myself,” answered Bach, “on Sunday. But | 
say nothing about it to anyone. Only to your friend, | 





Come, the 





| the 
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in order to induce him to be present in the church 
on that morning.” 

With heartfelt thanks I gave the illustrious com- 
poser my promise to obey in every particular his in- 
junctions. 

On leaving the St. Cecilia Hall that evening (it was 
Friday), to my surprise almost the first person I met 
was the Man in Blue. Hidden in the courtyard of the 
hall he had been listening to the music, and was in 
a state of nervous enthusiasm which quite alarmed 
me. I hesitated to inform him what Bach intended 
to do, but at last I did so. He received the news in 
a manner that | little expected. He made no demon- 
stration of joy, but followed me in silence until we 
were in a lonely part of the town —a little square, in 
the centre of which grew three or four old trees. 
Here he paused, and sinking on his knees prayed 
earnestly. The moon shone down upon his uplifted 
face, and it seemed almost beautiful, so great was the 
expression it bore of earnest devotion and intellect. 
When he had finished his prayer, he embraced me in 
silence, and we parted. 

Sunday arrived, and at an early hour I started for 
the church of the village of As I traversed 
the little field in front of it, I beheld, advancing from 
the opposite side, several of the professors, and 
amongst them Bach. By-and-by, as it got noised 
about that some of the celebrities were in the church, 
it filled to excess. Presently, Bach mounted the or- 
gan-loft. How my heart beat! Mass began. At 
the “Kyrie,” for the first time, the hitherto mute in- 
strument gave forth sounds —but sounds of such 
heavenly sweetness that the congregation was thrilled 
as if by the music of the angels. 





As the Mass ad- 
vanced the more marvelous became the harmony. 
The * Agnus” was so plaintive that | saw tears in 
eyes of Gluck, who stood by me, and the 
‘Sanctus’ sounded so triumphantly that it required 
but little imagination to believe that the Cherubim 
and Seraphim were present singing their jubilant 
song of praise: “Holy, Holy, is the Lord God of 
Sabaoth.” 

And the Man in Blue, where was he? 

By the altar, with his face turned towards his 
organ. His whole countenance was radiant, his eyes 
were bright, and a look at once ecstatic and serene 
passed over his features—a look of such supreme 
happiness that his homely features appeared abso- 
lutely beautiful. But how ethereal he looked! 

When Mass was concluded the congregation passed 
round the porch to see the great composers. ‘Long 
live Bach!”” “Hail to Gluck!” they cried, as they 
recognized these popular men. 

But Bach held aloof. ‘ Lead me,” he said, “to that 
man of genius who has so wonderfully improved the 
king of instruments.” 

‘‘ Master,” I answered, “ he isin the church.”” And 
we reéntered the sacred edifice together, followed by 
Graun. I led them to the Manin Blue. But whata 
change had come over him! The pallor of death was 
on his brow; he had sunk back ona bench — and when 
he perceived us vainly strove to rise. ‘Ah! excuse 
me, my masters. I receive you very badly; but I am 
not well — the joy has killed me. I am dying, gentle- 
men, of joy.” 

They raised him between them. I ran for the priest, 
and to the doors, which I shut, to prevent the en- 
trance of any intruders. 

“Master, whilst I confess, play to me,” he said to 
Bach. 

Bach, seeing that mortal aid was useless, left us, 
and went up to the organ. Solemnly he played. He 
played, as he afterwards said, as he never had done 
before or since. The priest arrived, and Graun and | 
knelt down whilst the Man in Blue received the last 
sacraments of the church. When this pious act was 
accomplished we went nearer to him. He took my 
hand, and Graun rested his head upon his breast. 
Solemnly the music stole through the silent church; 
solemnly the sunlight streamed through the stained 
windows, and the Angel of Death stood within the 
temple of God. 

“T am very happy,’” murmured the dying man, 
“since Bach plays to me on my organ, and Graun 
permits me to rest my dying head upon his bosom.” 

To me he said, ‘‘God bless thee, my child—tell 
them I was not mad, or an imposter. My organ had 
a soul.” 

Graun stooped and kissed his pale brow, and with 
an exquisite look of gratitude for this act of sympathy 
and respect, he died, and the Angel of Death winged 
his way to heaven, bearing the poor carpenter's 
soul to God. — Richard Boyle Davey. 
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THE 


MOUNTAIN 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


LAND OF WESTERN 


THAT the mountain land of Western North Caro- 
lina is at last attracting the attention of artists and 
tourists, is a great delight to those whose homes are 
amid its beauties. It seems strange that a country 
so abounding in scenery of the most varied character 
— the sublime and terrible, the lovely and peaceful, 
should have so long remained unnoticed. Mountains 
of desolate grandeur, and rich valleys of serene love- 
liness, alternately vie with each other in evoking a 
tribute of admiration from the lover of nature, and 
by vivid contrast the effect of each is marvelously 
heightened. 

Then, to complete the charm, these scenes are 
viewed through a medium so exquisite as to defy 
description. This wonderful atmosphere is a source 
of unending satisfaction! | Blue, velvety, like the 
bloom on the sun-kissed cheek of a luscious grape, 
it hangs its fascinating veil over mountain and val- 
ley. Not like the purple haze of a northern Indian 
summer, concealing while it softens, but revealing 
instead, by giving various objects their just and 
proper distance, and while melting all outlines to the 
tenderest delicacy, leaving them intact, and vesting 
everything with a bewildering beauty. 

And this glorious blue air is as delicious to breathe 
as it is beautiful to the eye. As one attains some 
height on the mountains it becomes a life-giving 
tonic; fatigue is forgotten—one feels as if endowed 
with wings; and under its exhilarating influence 
what would otherwise be exhausting effort is ren- 
dered an invigorating pleasure. 

The variety and richness of the timber-growth on 
these mountains makes the fall of the year a feast of 


their chequered 
and brilliant 
hues, driven up 
to the utmost 
intensity of col- 
or by the con- 
tinually recur- 
ring contrast of 
the emerald pine, form chords and har- 
monies, which are, in the color-world, 
what organ music is in the world of 
sound. In the early autumn an un- 
dergrowth of sour-wood sheds a crim- 
son glory through all the woods be- 
fore the other trees have begun to 
change; and, at this season, one also 
often sees a rich green pine, with a 
Virginia creeper clothing its trunk 
from top to bottom like a heart of flame. Viewed 
either in their general effect, or in their beautiful de- 
tails, our autumnal woods cannot be surpassed in 
gorgeous coloring and contrasts. 

A point of great interest, both on account of its 
peculiar formation and the view to be obtained from 
it, is the “ Blowing Rock.” It is on the summit of 
the Blue Ridge, about five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. At the top of a sheer precipice, 
more than three hundred feet high, a rock formation 
juts out at the upper edge, overhanging the depth 
below, and curved in such a manner as to catch the 
winds from the valley which seem to be continually 
arising, and as they come to the projecting rock the 
currents of air leap over the ledge and blow strongly 
from the brink of the precipice. It 1s a favorite 
amusement of gentlemen visitors to toss their hats 
down from the giddy height, to see them caught 
midway by the elfin breezes and brought playfully up 
and laid at their feet. This peculiarity gives the rock 
its name. Many a merry burst of laughter has 
echoed about the spot at the repetition of this grace- 
ful feat of the wind spirits, who always seem in a 
frolicsome mood. 

The view is very beautiful ; it looks towards the 
south-west. Very near to the west lies the majestic 
“ Grandfather,” while a chain of celebrities, ““ Hawks- 
bill,” “ Table-mountain,” and the “ Black,’’ skirt the 
horizon. 

Beneath, hundreds of feet down in the blue, lies 
the fertile “‘ John’s River Valley.” It is like a giant 
amphitheatre. The great forest trees look like 
scrubby bushes, and the cleared farms appear as 
green patches a hand’s breadth in size, so much is 
everything dwarfed by the immense depth. 

Far away towards the south, in one grand roll 





beauty. Many kinds of vak, maple, and hickory, with 


after another, like the billows of the ocean, the 





ON THE LINVILLE.—R. E. PIGUET. 





mountains retreat, becoming more blue and indefi- 
nite, until the eye can scarcely be sure where the last 
trace of earth is seen and cloud-land begins. 

Linville River rises on a span of the “Grand- 
father,” and becomes a considerable stream imme- 
diately at its source — being formed of mountain tor- 
rents. It flows on for many miles in a very high 
valley —the highest in this region. Throughout this 
distance, there is nothing to especially mark its pro- 
gress, until at the Falls it drops into a chasm one 
hundred and twenty feet in depth. From that point 
on, for nearly thirteen miles, its course is through 
scenes of terrible wildness, unbeheld by human eyes. 
The earth seems to have been rent by some frightful 
convulsion. The bed of the river, after the fall men- 
tioned above, continues to descend, while the moun- 
tains are rising on either side, and with impetuous 
roaring it speeds on its way. There is a tradition 
that one man once passed through the fearful ravine 
—if so, he has had no followers. 

The banks rise almost perpendicularly ; the rocks 
are very grand in formation, and magnificent in color. 
Wherever there is earth enough to support a root, 
everything is clothed with the dark foliage of the 
rhododendron, the laurel, and the azalia. In the 
spring time, when these are all in bloom, the locality 
is like fairy-land in its floral decorations. The great 
clusters of bloom of the rhododendron are perfectly 
regal in their beauty, and the azalias surpass anything 
I ever saw of their name in a conservatory. They 
are white, pink, and several shades of yellow; these 
last being truly “imprisoned sunshine,” for they 
seem to glow with internal light. The Linville 
Mountain is wild and stony, but contains many geo- 
logical treasures. Whetstones are found there in 
great quantities, and of the finest quality; they can 
be picked up on all sides, and doubtless rich quarries 
of them lie undisturbed in the bosom of the moun- 
tain. There is also, what is rarely found, much flex- 
ible sand-stone, with layers of splendid quartz crys- 
tals —and, possibly, diamonds. 

Far at the other end of the “ Grandfather ”’ lies the 
Watauga Valley. It is in many parts rich and fertile. 
Fields of corn, in comfortable luxuriance, and green 
pastures greet the eye. In the sparkling mountain 
streams, which wind through the deep shades of the 
thick forests, beautiful trout are abundant. Where 
the ground is more rich, and level bottoms occur, 
the woods are of oak, chestnut, poplar, and hickory — 
the trees are of noble dimensions; but where the 
rocks are wildest there the evergreens flourish, 
clothing their rugged beauty with deep, dark green 
at all seasons of the year. 

The Watauga River flows on peacefully through 





this valley, except in one part of its course, and there 
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it frets, and roars, and foams, and seems to exult that | stand, and he sleeps there surrounded by a goodly |thousand feet above the tourist’s head, clothed to 
excitement should come to its quiet path. Ina dis-|company of his friends and descendants. their summits with grand old trees. 

| tance of about two The South Mountains are composed of a These springs, of 
miles the river de- series of ridges and spurs, about forty-five which there are four, 
scends some thirty miles long, and run nearly parallel with are becoming distin- 
feet, making a series the Blue Ridge. They commence at what guished for their in- 
of rapids, very wild is known as High Peak. It is about two vigorating and cura- 
and beautiful in ap- thousand five hundred feet above the lev- tive properties. They 
pearance. Where the el of the sea. Many beautiful streams are situated at the 
descent commences flow through these mountains, furnishing base of the moun- 
immense water power. The margins and 














there is a first fall tains, in a plateau, at 
of about seven feet. beds of these water courses have been least three hundred 
































Large boulders are extensively worked for gold, proving in feet above Morgan- 
in the course of the many instances very productive of that ton, almost encircled 
stream, and it starts precious metal. These mountains are by picturesque and 
on its mad career also very rich in a fine quality of steatite. lofty mountains, the 
with apparent glee. The whole region is sparsely settled. On as diameter of the circle 
A dilapidated bridge baal aa the highest peaks there are some farms, sai te ncaa not being more than 
crosses the chasm here,sthrown across from rock to |the soil there being very fertile, and the locality cele- a mile. The atmosphere is remarkably pure and dry, 
rock, at a considerable height from the water. The | brated asa fruit region. The mountains, for the most|and the soil so pervious that an hour of sunshine 
river from this point flows over great after a heavy rain makes it dry under foot. 
masses of broken rock, seething and foam- It is thought by physicians who have vis- 
ing between rocky banks, from which the ited the springs that the locality is pecu- | 
dark evergreens look down upon the vor- liarly adapted for a sanitarium for persons | 
tex below, and so it struggles noisily on, predisposed to, or suffering from, pulmo- 
until it comes out in a comparatively nary affections. 
peaceful landscape again. Improvements are much needed here. 
There is another rather remarkable point Now, the only accommodations consist of | 
| on the Watauga River, where for a dis- some twelve or fifteen cabins, at which | 
| tance of about four hundred feet a wall of visitors must board themselves. About | 
| rock rises perpendicularly from out of the sixty persons spent the past summer at | 
water, attaining a height varying from these springs. The effect of the water and 
sixty to one hundred feet. Beneath, the the climate on many of them was wonder- 
water moves on calmly, reflecting the pre- ful, particularly on delicate females. There 
cipice in its mirror-like tide as to unknown is probably no place, short of the White 
depths. Sulphur of Virginia, throughout the whole 
Crossing the Blue Ridge, from Watauga South, that combines so much that is de- 
‘. toward the south, one comes to the Valley sirable for the invalid, and attractive to | 
st of the Yadkin, a portion of which is known the lover of the sublime and beautiful in | 
as the “Happy Valley.”” The sentiment of nature. 
d- this lovely spot is entire and undisturbed One of the springs, carefully analysed — | 
e- repose, and in years gone by, it fully de- by a professor of Cornell University, New | 
i served its cognomen of the “ Happy Val- York, contains two forms of iron, one of 
shy ley.” Alas, for all things human! The calcium, potassium, sodium, lithium, chlo- | 
ae loving and beloved family circles are now rine, bromine, hydroschloric acid, hydro- | 
si sadly broken, and the noble homes, with sulphuric acid, sulphuric acid, and car- 
aa their unbounded hospitality, though they bonic acid gas. 
nt still bask in earthly sunshine, and are sur- Five miles west of High Peak lies the 
ch | rounded by Nature’s perfect peace and lux- village of Morganton. Of course in this 
- | uriant beauty, lie in the shadow of bereave- neighborhood it must be finely situated. 
ful ment, and the roof trees shelter many a It was said by the late Professor Mitchell 
ne vacant chair. The elder members of this to be the most beautiful location in the 
‘ne devoted band of friends have, one by one, whole State; still it is very difficult, where 
a laid down to their dreamless rest beneath Nature has been so Javish of her favors, 
on | | the green turf that carpets the beautiful to discriminate with certainty and to lo- 
=a | valley, and the young men who were their cate the mos¢ beautiful. 
| | pride, have been brought from the distant -Mrs. F. A. Oecrtel. 
en | battle-fields, where they fought, if not - > —— 
oe. | | wisely, yet too well, and laid by their side. DEAN Swirr.— His character seems to 
ot, | The home that was first settled, and around me a parallel with that of Caligula; and, 
the | which centres the most general interest, is had he had the same power, would have 
the that of the Lenoir family, a name well made the same use of it. That emperor 
ee known both in the history and in the geo- erected a temple to himself, where he was 
eat graphy of North Carolina. <A Fort erected his own high priest, preferred his horse to 
Maly against the Indians and known as “ Fort the highest honors in the state, professed 
ing Defiance,” formerly stood near where the enmity to the human race, and at last lost 
hey house does now, and the place has always his life by a nasty jest on one of his infe- 
oa retained that name. The old site of the riors, which I dare say Swift would have 
hey Fort is now the burial place of the Lenoirs. made in his place. There can be no worse 
rile The house is a quaint old structure, built picture made of the Doctor’s morals than 
eile more than a hundred years ago. Much of Se Nene Tee he has given us himself in the letters print- 
in the wood-work, and all of the ornamenta- ed by Pope. We see him vain, trifling, un- | 
can tion, was brought from England. It is one of those| part, are covered to their summits with a dense growth | grateful to the memory of his patron, that of Lord 
Ties places which are full of queer stairways, nooks and|of every species of trees indigenous to this latitude. | Oxford, making a servile court where he had any in- 
yun- crannies, in which Flowers in every variety abound, from the terested views, and 
lex- the very air seems sweet-scented calycanthus to the splendid meanly abusive when 
ve laden with the spirit- rhododendron, interspersed with rare and they were disappoint- 
voices of the past. beautiful moss, ferns, and lichens. The ed, and, as he says (in 
the The fourth genera- view from Glen Alpine Heights and Ra- his own phrase), fly- 
tile. tion of the same venscliffe, the highest peaks of the South ing in the face of man- 
reen name is growing up Mountains, is so extensive and sublime kind in company with 
tain within its walls. Gen- that no description can give one who has his adorer Pope. It 
f the eral William Lenoir. never witnessed it the faintest conception is pleasant to consid- 
here who built the house, of the reality. Leaving the heights and er that, had it not 
ccur, was a man of sterling the entrancing view, the visitor finds his been for the good na- 
ry— integrity and high re- way through a wild and romantic glen to ture of these very 
the pute. He was an ac- Glen Alpine Springs. This pass is one of mortals they con- 
rish, tive participant in exquisite beauty, the path winding along temn, these two su- 
‘reen the War of the Rev- the margin of a pellucid stream, broken wi perior beings were 
| olution, took part in ee ee into beautiful cascades as it plunges wild- ia ee uaaaaiae entitled, by their 
ough the famous battle of King’s Mountain, and held va-|ly down the mountain gorge, in broken leaps over| birth and hereditary fortune, to be only a couple of, 
where rious high offices of trust and honor in his native|the boulders that obstruct its way, while, on either | what may be termed, link-boys. 
State. His grave is just where the old Fort used to| side, huge mountains rise perpendicularly nearly two — Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
| 
——— an ——— 
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A PLAY FOR A HEART. 





From the German of Max von Schlagel. 





“ You are troubled to-day, Baron Ernst!” 

“You are a keen observer, Countess Anna,” an- 
swered the baron, as he reached his hand to the tall 
graceful woman, to assist her in crossing a brook 
which ran through the park of Castle Marstein. 

“I know my sister acted strangely this morning,” 
continued the countess, ‘‘ but do not take it so 
seriously, my dear baron. You know how good hearted 
she is. Indeed, you have often told me that, at times, 
she was as gentle and affectionate as a child towards 
you. , You must consider her conduct as merely the 
result of that contrary element in her nature, which, 
when she is excited by society, often leads her to 
make rash and cruel speeches to dear friends, the re- 
membrance of which often costs her many tears.” 

“You plead well, Countess Anna, and I would 
gladly allow myself to be convinced by you, were it 
possible. How many times have I forgiven Ger- 
trude for her heartless action towards me, and for 
the mortification I have often felt at her rude 
speeches. But to-day .it was too much, and I am 
convinced that she no longer loves me.” 

“And why?’ asked the countess. ‘Simply be- 
cause when you said: ‘What then is love?’ she re- 
plied carelessly: ‘Something new every morning, 
with a new object every day.’ And you were still 
more irritated because Count Aranz was so foolish as 
to laugh at her speech. To tell the truth, I think you 
were the most to blame for asking such a question in 
a company of mere acquaintances.” 

“Yes, I know all that,” answered the baron, bit- 
terly. ‘In society one should speak only of indif- 
ferent topics, questions of State, or of the weather. 
One's feelings are to be ignored, set aside, forgotten, 
and the heart turned into an automaton to amuse the 
crowd.” 

“No, no, my dear friend,” said Countess Anna. 
“You are wrong, and you knowit. In society one 
should speak of things which are understood by all, 
or in which all are interested. The tender emotions 
of one’s own heart, although very sweet and timely, 
when two sympathetic friends are sitting together, 
become common when introduced in a large com- 
pany, and deserve only sarcastic treatment. My 
sister, Gertrude, has fine instincts, and understands 
perfectly the objective character of common society, 
and her rough answer to your pretty speech was 
made partially to shield both herself and you from 
the ridicule which would naturally have followed any 
great show of personal feeling.” 

“If we discuss this matter much longer,” said the 
baron, “‘you will persuade me that your sister does 
wrong in not treating me with still more indifference, 
to prevent friends from making sport of her affection 
for me.” 

The countess was silent. She knew it was useless 
to talk toa man whose feelings were in such a state 
of excitement as to prevent him from listening to 
reason. 

* “No doubt I appear ridiculous in your eyes,” con- 
tinued the baron, “ because I desire a little show ot 
tenderness from the woman I love, even in the pres- 
ence of others. I know that, formerly, I was at- 
tracted toward Gertrude by this same quality, render- 
ing her so different from all other women, which 
wounds me so much now. I still admire her viva- 


cious and sarcastic nature, when it is directed towards] said the baron. ‘ You know that your beauty, from 


those who have no claims upon her heart, but when 
she makes me its object— me, who adore her with 


all my soul, it wounds me, and makes me doubt her|so fascinating to a man. The fresh tints have dis- 
It may be a weakness, but I cannot|appeared only to give place to the exquisite beauty 


love for me. 
help it.” 
While talking, they had reached a beautiful spot in 


the park, where a rustic seat had been placed in the 
shade of a noble beech, whose lordly branches, arch-| “ your fine words may, in one sense, be true. But I 


ing overhead, formed a regal canopy. 


The countess seated herself, and motioned to her|I have been, beats quietly and slow. Even in the 


companion to sit at her side. 


“You misunderstand me, Baron Ernst,” she said.| of approaching noon, and only smiles with pitying 
“I do not praise that sarcastic side of Gertrude’s| kindness upon the child who, springing lightly from 
I know too well that it makes her many|its slumbers, fills the whole air with its joyous morn- 


nature. 
enemies, and that even her friends are so blinded by 
it, as often to forget her noble and generous heart. 
We, however who love her, know that behind that 
exterior lies a nature as sensitive and affectionate as 
a child’s, and that with her whole heart and soul she 
loves you, and you only, although at times she ap- 
pears to give her confidence and affection to others.” 





groaned, “I cannot feel as sure of her love for me as 
you do.” 

“But we must make you sure of it, and make her 
realize it more fully, too. She is too good to act in 
this thoughtless manner.”’ 

The baron looked at the countess with surprise. 
“JT do not understand you,” he said. 

“Listen! I have been watching you both fora long 
time. The best thing would be to cure Gertrude with 
like for like, throw back her careless speeches, pay 
her indifference with the same coin. This you say 
you cannot do. We must, therefore, find another 
remedy. The worst of the situation is that Gertrude 
is so sure of your love. She knows that every sweet 
word she gives you, comes back to her a thousand- 
fold richer, that your adoration of her is complete. 
Now if you compel her to think a little, to feel that 
what she considers so sure is still something to be 
gained —in short, to make hera little doubtful of your 
love —to make her jealous, for example ’’ — 
“Countess Anna!” 

“Oh, I know. Such an idea seems horrible to you. 
I, too, dislike it. But the thing at stake is the hap- 
piness of you both.” 

“ But it might touch her pride so deeply that she 
would never look at me again.” 

“No, you are wrong. It would hurt her pride, it 
is true. But I know, Gertrude,’’ added the countess, 
proudly, “she is not the woman to sacrifice her in- 
tense love for you without a bitter struggle.” 

‘‘But who could she be jealous of? Among all 
her friends there is not one whose beauty and talent 
are sufficient to make Gertrude jealous.”’ 

Countess Anna was silent. Her bosom throbbed 
convulsively, and her face flushed crimson. 
“Gertrude has a sister, Baron Ernst,’ she said at 
length. 

“ Yourself, Countess Anna! You would help me 
play this dangerous game ?” 

“Yes, baron, I will assist you, because I believe it 
is the only thing which will tear the veil from 
Gertrude’s eyes, and lead her to see how wrongly, 
how very wrongly she has acted toward you. A 
woman who can treat a man she has professed to love 
with such utter lack of consideration, is almost as bad 
as the coquette who, while giving her hand at the 
altar, thinks of nothing but the graceful fall of her 
curls. 

“Gertrude must forget herself, leave off her indif- 
ferent manner toward you, and remember only her 
love, or you and she will never be happy. Oh, we 
will contrive to deceive her well,” said the countess 
with a faint smile. ‘“ 1am still called beautiful. How 
happy for me, if with this beauty, I can lead you and 
Gertrude to understand each other.” 

Baron Ernst looked long and silently into the 
flushed face of the countess. 

“Countess Anna, you are a magnificent woman,” 
he said at length. ‘“ Are you not afraid that our play 
may prove too much for us, that —that—I may—” 

The baron hesitated. 

Countess Anna shook her beautiful head. 

“No, Baron Ernst,” she said, “I fear nothing. Our 
natures are so much alike that they never could at- 
tract each other to anything beyond friendship. We 
should be like a pair of nightingales, always singing 
the same song. No, we never could make each other 
happy. And then,” continued the countess, thought- 
fully, “1 am too old a woman for you to love.” 

“That is a coquettish speech, Countess Anna,”’ 


which, it is true, the first bloom of youth has faded, 
possesses that wondrous charm of womanly maturity 


of pure womanhood. In your face are now united 
the —”’ 
“Stop, my friend,”’ said the countess, imperiously, 


tell you, the heart of a woman who has been tried as 


freshness of morning she feels the heat and burden 





The baron’s brow contracted. ‘My God!” he 


ing song.” 

“ But she who has attained to the quiet and serene 
ways of happiness has surely more power to impart 
it to others.” 

“But real happiness, such as you would have, is 
unconscious. It is like the air glowing with sunshine, 
like the delicious freshness of the woods. One can- 


delight in it. He who continually regulates his heart 
by his head can never be truly happy. This is what 
we must stop in Gertrude. We must make her heart 
run away with her reason.” 

The baron made no reply. At that moment a clear 
girlish voice rang through the forest. The baron 
started as if surprised in some wrong action. 
“‘Gertrude!’’ said he. 

“Yes, she is coming. We will begin the play,” said 
the countess, quietly, but her cheeks were deep crim- 
son. 

* Already?” asked the baron, faintly. 

“Why not? Could it be done better than in this 
spot where you first told her of your love?” 

“Did she tell you that, Countess ? 
cruel with Gertrude and with me.” 
“Perhaps, from pure anger, because you and I are 
so much alike, and I too old for you to love,” said 
the countess, softly. ‘“ But, quick, take my hand, 
baron. She is coming. Lean towards me a little. 
Now put on a more tender expression, or the foolish 
Count Aranz, himself will see we are not in love 
with each other. There! Look a little confused, or 
you will spoil the whole.” 

At this instant the Countess Gertrude, with her 
companion, Count Aranz, came out of the forest 
path into the open space under the beeches. 

The Countess Gertrude was a girl of exquisite 
beauty. While a painter might have stood before her 
sister and endeavored to trace her features as a di- 
vinity on canvas, he would have gazed enraptured 
upon Gertrude, dreaming a dream of heaven itself. 
Her whole figure was expressive of spirit, power, and 
p Her dark hair flowed 
back from her high forehead in rich wavy masses, 
and her dark blue eyes appeared to reflect all the 
glory of the southern sky. Her full rich lips were as 
if made for tenderness and love, save when they were 
drawn in that sarcastic curve which so often was 
their fault. 

As Countess Anna had foreseen, there was no ne- 
cessity for the baron to counterfeit confusion. At 
the sight of Gertrude, his face flushed crimson, his 
fine features contracted nervously, and his eyes fell 
as they caught her penetrating glance. 

And the countess, herself, was she so good an 
actress that the deathly pale face and violently beat- 
ing heart were all put on for the moment ? 

Gertrude threw one sharp look at the baron, her 
face grew purple and her eyes flashed fire. She 
turned to Count Aranz, and said with a loud, sarcas- 
tic laugh: ‘‘ What then is love, Count ?”’ 

The stupid, good-natured nobleman, answered 
laughingly : 

“ Something new every morning, lovely Countess!’ 

Gertrude slipped her hand in his arm, and vanished 
with him among the trees. 

As Countess Anna and the baron walked slowly 
towards the castle they saw through the fiuttering 
leaves of a clump of aspens, the light garments of 
Gertrude. 

The baron stopped suddenly, and the countess 
drew her hand from his arm. 

“Go to her, if you wish,”’ she said. 

The baron walked hastily toward the spot, but 
Gertrude at his approach rose from the low, moss- 
covered rock where she was sitting, and casting at 
him a look full of scorn, went away. 

The countess gazed sorrowfully at the man stand- 
ing there, deathly pale, with his head bowed on his 
breast. 

She came nearer, and laid her hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Be a man,” said she, with her soft clear voice. 
“You have given the medicine ; do not be frightened 
at its effect. It is precisely what was needed.” 

“Oh, lama ruined man!” groaned the baron. 

Countess Anna drew herself up proudly. Her ex- 
pression grew solemn as she spoke. 

“Baron Ernst! you know that I was betrothed to 
a noble man, whom I dearly loved. He gave up his 
life in the service of his country, and for him I shall 
always wear the garb of a widow. Now, by the mem- 
ory of that one whom | hold so dear, I swear never 
to rest until you and Gertrude are perfectly united. 
You forget that I, too, have something to lose in this 
play, perhaps I have already lost it—the love of a 
darling sister. But, cheer up! Be a man! If you 
persevere you will surely win the game.” 

That evening Gertrude was more beautiful and 
brighterthan ever. Her merry laugh and gay remarks 
were the life of the whole company. Only, contrary 


Oh, you are 


exquisite grace of motion. 





not tell what it is nor whence it comes; one can only 


to her usual habit, her witticisms were not directed 
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against Baron Ernst; indeed she paid no heed to 
him nor to her sister when they tried to take part in 
the general conversation. Count Aranz was the per- 
son toward whom she directed all the fire of her 
sharp wit, and that simple hearted man, remembering 
the old adage, that there is great pleasure in teasing 
a beloved object, was overwhelmed with delight at| The baron seized the opportunity for action with 
the mere supposition that the lovely countess was/| feverish eagerness. Anything was better than the 
looking tenderly on him. a he was suffering there. As he galloped 

Suddenly, Gertrude was missed from the company. | away from Marstein he delighted himself by remem- 
She was accustomed to remain until the last, and| bering all the incidents in which the Countess Anna 
never went away without kissing her sister, and giving |had shown her wisdom and discretion. Was not 
her hand to Baron Ernst. 


tour of inspection, and entreat him to give his sanction to your 
union with Gertrude. He loves you, and will gladly receive you 
for his son. Leave without seeing either Gertrude or myself, or 
everything will be lost. Gertrude’s state of mind is such that your 
presence would only lead to trouble. Follow my counsel, and I 
will answer for the result. Only for God's sake, leave here imme- 
diately.” 





|this young friend indebted to her for his success, 

Count Aranz gazed around the room with a dis-|and had she not assisted that one through many a 
tracted air. {troubled day ? She could not be mistaken. She 

The baron looked pale and anxious as he took | would surely succeed. 
his departure. 

“Courage,” whispered Countess Anna. 
well.” . 

He smiled sadly.’ This was what she called well ! 
He could not imagine anything worse. It seemed to 
him a much easier matter to endure Gertrude’s teas- 
ing speeches than this dreadful coldness. 

It was late the next morning when Gertrude left 
her room and went to her sister’s apartments. Ap- 
parently, neither of the two had slept. Gertrude’ 
gazed silently in the pallid face of her sister; grad- 
ually the hard lines about her mouth softened, her 
dark eyes filled with tears, and, throwing her arms 
about Anna’s neck, she kissed her. 

“T forgive you,” said she, sobbing. 
deserve him. You will make him happier than I 
ever could. He is right to despise me, and think me 
a vain, heartless woman. Perhaps—”’ and she threw 
herself on her sister’s bosom, and gave way to pas- 
sionate weeping — “‘ perhaps you will both remember 
and love me when I am dead.” 

Countess Anna clasped her sister tenderly in her 
arms, and for a moment her own tears flowed freely. 

“T do not understand, Sis!” she said, at length. 
“Why do you forgive me? Whom shall I make 
happy? You are sick, my child. Your hands are 
burning with fever.” 

“And must I[ bear that too? ” said Gertrude, raising 
her head. ‘Do you then despise me so much that | 
you wish to conceal your love from me —to let the 
certainty fall slowly, like drops of poison, on my/and longing, and before his eyes rose up the pure 
heart. You fear perhaps my interference, my hatred. Madonna face of the countess. 

Am I so much despised? Oh, I can see it so dis-| “And of this angel I was making a vile, scheming 
tinctly, that dreadful picture. It was too hard of|demon,” thought the baron, while a burning flush of 
Ernst, on that very spot, where on that evening he — | shame spread over his face.‘ Oh, jealous love — to 
O, he should have been more merciful to me what wilt thou lead us !” he murmured, as his horse | 


that same spot!” galloped on towards Monfrei. 
She sank exhausted into an arm-chair which stood * p 


by the window, and leaning her head on her hand, 
gazed vacantly out into the park. 

“Not on that same spot,” she repeated softly. 

“I begin to understand,” said the countess, laying 
her hand gently on Gertrude’s shoulder, “ you mis- 
take the warm friendship between the baron and 
myself, for love. You believe that I, you own sister, 
have stolen his heart from you. Have no fear, poor 
child! Do you suppose I would give room in my 
heart to a feeling that was wrecking the happiness 
of a darling sister ?”’ 

A gleam of the old energy broke over Gertrude’s 
face. She sprang to her feet. 

“And do you believe,” said she, with flashing eyes, 
“that | would accept a lover whose soul belonged to 
you? Sister, sister, what have I done that you 
should think so poorly of me? No—this very mo- 
ment I will return all his letters and tel) him that he 
is free, swear to him that under no conditions will | 
accept a man who would be true to me from a sense 
of duty, when his heart is bound to another.” 

Countess Anna was alarmed. Her innocent game 
was growing into a cloud above her head, which 
threatened to break, scattering everything 1n ruins. 
A last resort occurred to her mind. 

‘Baron Ernst has left Marstein for a few days,”’ 
said she, with a steady voice; for to save a dear, dear 
sister she told the lie calmly. 

Gertrude shook her head silently. ‘Gone without 
saying farewell! Oh, Ernst, that is too much, too 
much !”’ 

She buried her face in her hands and sobbed. 

Countess Anna went hastily to her table and wrote 
a few words in pencil. Two moments later the baron, 
who had been walking restlessly in the garden, re- 
ceived the following lines in the well-known hand- 
writing of the countess: 


The baron smiled to himself, and allowed his horse 
to go at a gentle trot. 

Suddenly his brow darkened, and he drove the 
spurs into his horse so that it sprang forward at a 
wild gallop. 


“ All is 


Had not the countess appeared confused when he 
spoke of the possibility of his learning to love her ? 
Had she not played the little scene in the wood better 
than the best actress ? How her hand had trembled 
as he held it in his own, and how sadly she had 
spoken of the impossibility of love between them. 
What if, after all, Countess Anna loved him, and was 
trying to separate him from Gertrude that she her- 
self, might comfort him at last? What if concealed 
behind her sweet and noble face was a demon, selfish 
and grasping? 

The thought nearly drove him mad. And yet had 
she not sent him to her father, to ask for the paternal 
sanction to Gertrude’s love and his ? But she had 
remained behind, and what artful words might she 
not pour into Gertrude’s ear to estrange her heart 
from him ! 


“T did not 





He reined in his horse, and stopped still in the 
woods. He was half inclined to turn and go back to 
Marstein at once. 

But the quiet of the forest, broken only by the! 
faint chirping of birds, soothed and strengthened his | 
mind. ‘ We should be like a pair of nightingales, | 
forever singing the same song,” he repeated half 
aloud. That was surely not the language of love | 








not on 


* ck * . * 
we are to have guests at dinner to- 
said Countess Anna when her sister became 
more quiet. ‘‘ You know, too, that it is your place 
to preside as hostess. You must put aside your fool- | 
ish fancies, or you will be unfit to receive our friends.” 
Gertrude looked up at her sister, her eyes filled | 
with tears. | 

“T cannot understand you, Anna. Jealousy cannot 
make you so merciless, for you know he loves you, 
And I have never heard that happiness turned one’s | 
heart to ice.” | 

“You must permit me to pay no more attention to! 
your foolish notions. I repeat my question, will you | 
present yourself to receive the guests, or must | take | 
your place and answer as well as I can all questions | 
concerning you ?”’ 

‘‘T will endeavor to present myself as usual,” said | 
Gertrude, and without looking at her sister, she left | 
the room. 

Countess Anna stood by the window, gazing sadly 
at the vacant chair where her sister had sat. 

‘“God help me!” she said. “It is harder than I 
thought.” . 

At the dinner table Count Aranz was troubled 
and perplexed at the strange conduct of Gertrude. 
While doing her best to appear social and gracious 
towards her guests, her whole manner was so ex- 
pressive of weariness that the poor nobleman did his 
best to enliven her with such poor flashes of wit as 
were at his command. Failing in that, he repeated 
some of her own sharp speeches for the amusement 
of the company. They fell upon Gertrude’s ear like 
fire. Had she then been so thoughtless! Were 
these cruel words indeed her own? Oh, Ernst had 
done right to leave her. She was not worthy of a 
tender, earnest love like his. 

At length the count was so indiscreet as to repeat, 
‘Mount your horse at once, and ride to Monfrei to visit my | S° far as he had understood it, the little history of 


“You know 
| day,” 





lis not 1. 





father. If he has left there, follow him to the next station in his | the day before. 
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Gertrude interrupted 
of the deepest feeling. 

“Count Aranz! I try to forget my foolishness as 
much as is possible. You give me no pleasure by 
recalling things of which I am ashamed, and which I 
shall do all in my power not to repeat.”’ 

The poor count rolled his eyes in astonishment, 
and twisted his moustache so violently that he nearly 
pulled it out by the roots. 

“ Something 


him with a tone expressive 


new every day!’ he muttered to 
himself, and turning away from Gertrude, gave all 
his attention to a pretty cousin who sat by his side, 
and who appeared much flattered by his compliments 
and nonsense. 

The Countess Anna looked earnestly at her sister, 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

At this moment Baron Ernst came into the dining 
hall, accompanied by the old Count of Marstein. 
The old man looked proud and happy. The baron’s 
eyes wandered between the two sisters, and he seemed 
uncertain what step to take first. He looked care- 
worn and anxious as if the sentence of life or death 
was to be pronounced upon him. 

The old count, a man of fine, military bearing, 
appeared somewhat surprised at seeing such a com- 
pany assembled, but after a moment’s hesitation he 
went to his daughter Gertrude and kissed her tend- 
erly. 

“Baron Ernst has done me the honor,” 
“to ask you for his wife ! 


said he, 
I know that you love each 
other, and that he will make you happy. Embrace, 
my children, and receive my blessing ! " 

Gertrude drew away passionately from her father. 
Her eyes grew large through suffering. 

“Oh, father, father! This mistake is horrible. It 
The baron loves my sister!" 
“What do I hear ?”’ 


ment. 


said the old count in astonish- 
Baron Ernst rushed towards Gertrude and seized 
her by both hands. 

“| love you, my darling! you alone. I swear it by 
the memory of my blessed mother !"’ 

‘Have I lost my senses ?”’ said Gertrude faintly, 
while the baron knelt before her, covering her hand 
with kisses. ‘Is what I now hear a vision of my 
fevered brain, or did I not see you, you and Anna, 
under that tree in the park, sitting almost in each 
other’s arms ?” 

Countess Anna stepped forward. 
for a heart!’ said she, softly. 

Gertrude sank half fainting into the arms of her 
bridegroom. 


“It was a play 


The old count laid his hand upon the heads of the 


united pair. The guests crowded around with con- 


gratulations, and Count Aranz so far forgot himself 


as to hug the pretty cousin —a demonstration she 
appeared to receive very kindly. 

“ How I suffered yesterday !"’ whispered Gertrude. 
« Another such a day would kill me.” 

Apart from the group, leaning in the window, 
stood the Countess Anna. Her face was like marble 
and her hands fell lifeless by her side. 
her. Happy love is very selfish. 

The trees in the park rustled kindly to her, and 
she lifted her eyés towards the clear blue sky. 

“Tt is all over now. 


No one saw 


I have done my best. Thou, 
oh, God! knowest what it has cost me. And yet in 
the midst of all that suffering, for one moment I was 
so happy !”’ 

Alas, it takes so little to comfort a loving woman ! 

— H. S. Conant. 
<- 

IRASCIBILITY OF AUTHORS. — Among literary men 
the gift of bearing to be contradicted is, generally 
speaking, possessed only by the dead. 1 will not go 
so far as to assert that, for the sake of possessing it, 
we ought to wish ourselves dead, for that is a price 
at which even higher perfections would be too dearly 
purchased. 
living authors would learn to be, externally, some- 
what dead. The time will come when they must leave 
behind them a posterity who will sever everything 
accidental from their reputation, and will be withheld 
by no reverence from laughing at their faults. Why 
cannot they learn to endure by anticipation this pos- 
terity, which every now and then reveals itself, heed- 
less whether they think it envious or unmannerly ? 

— Lessing. 
—_ 

Ir is only necessary to grow old to become more 
indulgent. | see no fault committed that I have not 
comumnitted myself. — Goethe. 





{ will only say that it would be well if 
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THE FORESTER'S LAST COMING HOME. 


TuIs beautiful engraving, so full of sad suggestion, 
is from an oil painting by a Munich artist. It repre- 
sents a scene only too liable to occur in a country 
where game-laws are enforced with the strictness 
observed throughout Germany. 

The passion for poaching appears to be something 
inherent in the character of the common people, 
especially in the more mountainous portions of 
Europe. This passion may be said to arise from two 
different sources. The more noble of the two is that 
natural feeling of aristocratic freedom, found always 
among the inhabitants of the mountains, as if the 
wild and majestic scenery filled the souls of its 
native-born children with a sovereign necessity for 
liberty. The very difficulty of conquering the mys- 








the poacher’s life in the “‘ merrie green wood ;”’ and in 
Germany the charm has the same potency. 

What traveler through the Bavarian Tyrol does 
not remember with delight the picturesque and soli- 
tary cottages of the game-keepers, or foresters, scat- 
tered at intervals along on the hill-sides. 

These cottages appear like ideal sylvan retreats. 
Overshadowed with trees, and often beautiful with 
creeping ivy and flowering vines, they seem intended 
for the home of peace and happiness instead of as 
headquarters for the carrying out of a hard and op- 
pressive law, against which the common people stand 
in constant and open rebellion. 

The interior of a forester’s cottage is a true picture 
of the character of its inmates. If there isa mistress, 
one is struck by the neatness of the simple furniture, 


the arms of his assistants —the Last Coming Home 





and the rows of glistening tin and wooden ware, 
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teries of the mountain regions awakens a spirit of 
daring and adventure, fanned into constant activity 
by the fresh and exhilarating air of the hill-sides, and 
which naturally finds its outlet in the always fascinat- 
ing pastime of tracking and hunting the deer and 
chamois in their secluded retreats. 

Another motive, which leads many a peasant to 
follow the dangerous profession of a poacher, might 
be called a species of Communism, that universal de- 
sire breaking out all over the world to equalize and 
appropriate. The game runs wild in the forest, the 
game is free for the common people, it is their right; 
and with these ideas working in his somewhat clouded 
mind, the surly peasant shoulders his rifle and goes 
into the forest, choosing the secret ways and hidden 
paths where he may escape the sharp eyes of the 
game-keeper, and, undisturbed, secure the prize which 
he regards as his by right. 

The game-laws of England have, for centuries, given 
rise to numberless tales and ballads, proving what a 
powerful web of fancy and romance is thrown around 
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THE FORESTER’S LAST COMING HOME 





which form the primitive table utensils of the family. 
To give life to the picture, there are rosy-cheeked, 
sturdy little boys and girls, cats and dogs in plenty, 
and on the wall the painted wooden clock from the 
Black Forest, and numbers of rifles, game bags and 
hunting knives, with here and there, over the door 
or window, a deer’s head with its branching antlers. 
On long summer evenings one may sit outside on 
the bench by the door with the forester and his as- 
sistants, all robust, sturdy men, picturesquely clad in 
hunting suits of dark green with a feather stuck 
jauntily on one side of the felt hat; and while the 
mountain outlines form clear silhouettes against the 
starry sky, and the stillness of night fills the hills, 
there are tales to be told of forest life, full of stirring 
adventure or mystery. There is the legend of the 
Phantom Poacher, who appears climbing up the 
wooded hill-side just after nightfall, his shoulders 
loaded with game —and woe to the zealous forester 
who sets foot to follow him. Blinded with false 





vision he falls crushed and mangled over the rocks, 





while the air rings with sardonic laughter. Other 
tales there are, too, truer and sadder, of desperate 
encounters with poachers in the forest, where deadly 
hatred and bad blood had full sway, when the peas- 
ant, refusing to submit to arrest, fell dead by the 
rifle ball of the forester, or, successful in his escape, 
saved up revenge in his heart, until, secreted behind 
some forest thicket, he sent the passing game-keeper 
his message in a ball of lead, leaving him stretched 
helpless on the turf, to be carried to his cottage in 


> 
SUPERSTITION. — It were better to have no opinion 


of God at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of 
Him — for one is unbelief, the other is contumely ; and 
certainly superstition is the reproach of the Deity. 
Plutarch saith well to that purpose: “ Surely,” saith 
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he, “I had rather a great deal men should say there 
was no such man at all as Plutarch, than that they 
should say that there was one Plutarch that would 
eat his children as soon as they were born” as the 
poets speak of Saturn; and, as the contumely is 
greater towards God, so the danger is greater towards 
men, Atheism leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 
to natural piety, to laws, to reputation: all which may 
be guides to an outward moral virtue, though religion 
were not; but superstition dismounts all these, and 
createth an absolute monarchy in the minds of men; 
therefore atheism did never perturb states; for it 
makes men wary of themselves, as looking no fur- 
ther, and we see the times inclined to atheism (as the 
time of Augustus Cesar) were civil times; but su- 
perstition hath been the confusion of many states, 
and bringeth in a new “primum mobile,” that ravisheth 
all the spheres of government. The master of super- 
stition is the people, and in all superstition wise men 
follow fools; and arguments are fitted to practise in 
a reversed order. — Bacon. 
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MISS CHET'S CLUB. 


IT was now night; cold, dark, stormy. How the 
wind drove the rain! How the rain beat against the 
windows! There was desperation in the sound ;— 
and yet, if poor Margaret brought back with her the 
justification of the cheerful hope she took with her 
in the morning, the rough mile would not seem so 
long to her—she would walk it quickly. So her 
husband sat thinking in the cold dark house. He 
had begun to see at last that it might possibly — pos- 
sibly turn out as she had predicted, when the door 
opened, and he heard her voice. 
“Louis,” she said, “are you here?” 








pected to eclipse in splendor either that had pre-| “1 found the poor man in his house, the image of 
ceded it, Miss Chet had as grave a purpose as ever} despair. He has had chills and fever all summer ; so 
D.D. cherished on ascending to his pulpit. This may| has his wife— such a brave little woman! Both 
seem surprising, but the discovery of gold is always|down at the same time —and no doctor. But they 
a surprise. | kept at work all the while, and they have ¢housands 

She had drawn around her the usual handsome | of violets and geraniums and roses for their pains.” 
circle, and was never more attractive and amusing} Miss Chet’s eyes were half-closed while she spoke 
than now when her mirth had method. So skilfully|of these things; nothing could have been more 
she managed the bouquet-holder she carried, that at|evident than that she was not now seeking to hold 
length it drew attention even from herself, and one | the attention of her listeners by exciting their admi- 














of the party said, bending forward with admiring 
eyes: ‘ Bessie, what lovely flowers !” 


“Are they not, Agnes?” And then you might 


; | ‘ ; , 
for the room| have imagined a flower to be a new discovery, so 


within was as dark and almost as cold as the night | enraptured were the young folks with the blooming 


without. 


beauties, and all because the bouquet was in Miss | 


“JT am here, Margaret,’ he answered, and he struck | Chet’s fair hand ! 


the match which he held within his fingers, waiting 
the moment when she should come. 
need to look at her when the lamp was lighted; the 
tone of her voice had sufficed to show him the mad- 
ness of hope. Evidently she had been disappointed ; 
she had wept, too, while she walked alone through 
the darkness and storm. Her eyes were red, her 
countenance betrayed her. When she went to town 
in the morning, with baskets of bouquets, in spite of 
her experiences, she had dreamed all the way that if 
she had good sales they might, to-morrow, buy the 
brick and lime, and build the furnace flues ; and then, 


one could not say exactly how, but somehow, they | 


would get coal for heating before the winter set in. 

“If they die, then I go!” her husband had said re- 
peatedly, flinging his arms wide, with such wildness 
in his eyes, such despair in his voice as frightened 
her to hear and see. ‘They shall not die!’’ she had 
assured herself as often as he spoke that way, and 
oh! to have moved earth and heaven in his behalf! 


and she could only move, at best, the heart of some | 


chance purchaser of bouquets in the street ! 

Now that she had come again, what a tale she had 
to tell! Brick, lime, coal! Nothing. 
brought a promise. But, then, what is a promise — 
and especially a young girl’s promise, made in a mo- 
ment of tumult and distraction ? 

Poor Louis could say nothing when she told him 
that a cartman had lost control of the horse he was 


driving, and that it had dashed over the curbstone, | 


crushed her flower-stand, run against a lamp-post, 
trampled on a child, and died, finally, upon the pave- 
ment, of its wounds and fright. He could say nothing 

~he sat with his head bent on his breast, the image 
of despair. 

At last Margaret bethought her of the promise 
made by the young lady who happened to be passing 
while this tragedy was enacted. So to break the 
silence, hardly to animate his courage, she told of 
this last customer she found—who picked up the 
flowers from the side-walk, and asked where the sell- 
er lived and was so very sorry. 

“She is coming i. the 
* she gave me her word.” 

“No,” said Louis, ‘she will not come.” 


morning,” Margaret said; 


And it a 


bitter word or two could prevent Margaret from going | year round,” said the gentleman, in spite of Miss | 


to the station next morning it would not be wanting. 
Miss Chet’s friends and admirers —suppose in your 
morning dreams you had seen the handsome belle 
looking through a dingy car-window, on a flat, half- 
submerged country, as the train neared Denham 
station — would you not have smiled to think of the 
wayward freaks of fancy ? 

Yet at 10.10, a tall young lady, wrapped in a water- 
proof cloak, stood on the station platform with her 
eyes fixed, doubting, on the figure of a woman, who 
was making her way slowly along the muddy road. 

“Oh, madame, have you come?”’ 

The voice of the foot-passenger assured the 
stranger, and looking around with extreme satisfac- 
tion, she seemed to order a carriage, and to say to 
some vanquished doubt, ‘‘ You see!” 

But of course at such an hour, on such a day, no 
carriage was to be had at Denham station. 

* We must walk, then,” Miss Chet said, descending 
the steps. She had not forgotten her pedestrian 
feats of last summer among the mountains. 
far is it?” 

“A mile, madame; you cannot! See my shoes! 
Look at the roads!” “I cannot?” was the laughing 
answer. “ Why, you have!’’ And so the two women 
set forth together. 

When she alighted that same evening from her 
carriage, and passed under the canvas arch and up 
the carpeted marble steps to the drawing-room of 
her friend, whose third and last Reception was ex- 


Yes— she | 


“ How | 


“They are lovelier than their fortunes,” she added 


But he had no} with a — could it have been with a sigh ? 


| «Ah now, how could that be?” 
Miss Agnes, with ready sympathy, the first to be 
enlisted, as her friend knew she would be. 





row ; they have actually been watered by tears,” 
| said Miss Chet, looking around the circle, and quietly 
counting heads. 

| ‘Whatever their misfortunes have been, we can 
all see that their troubles are now over,” said a 
| sweetly smiling youth, who had no end of incense to 
offer at this shrine. 





With a very different kind of emphasis a female | 
|friend exclaimed: ‘Why did you bring them here | 


|to-night? We only came for amusement. 
|not a Charity Ball.” 


And it’s 
Miss Chet’s smile revealed volumes. The success 
of her exordium was quite as great as she had dared 
to look for. 

| “If there’s a story, Bessie, do pray tell it us,” said 
|a certain Miss Lofty, who was much more impulsive 
|in these words than she ever was in manner. 

| “Has it a moral, Honey?” asked a tranquil little 
' body, whose bright-eyed interest had been reckoned 
on when Miss Chet made out her programme. 

“Do they look as if the breath of life had nearly 
been frozen out of them?” she enquired of Tran- 
| quility. 

“It is not possible !”’ 

“They are beginning to dance! What delicious 
|music!’’ said Miss Gauze, looking over her left 
| shoulder, quite ready to be led or whirled away. 

| “Pray tell us first about the flowers ? 
| we cannot go until you do, Miss Chet.” 
| These words drew from Miss Chet a prompt re- 
|sponse. It would not do to lose the speaker from 
j}among the circle —and Miss Gauze was looking at 
| him. 

; “You have none of you the slightest idea how 
|things look in the country. 


| At least, I hope you 
| have not. 


I was out there this morning. There is 
not a leaf left on the trees; the grass is gray — and it 
|is horribly cold.” 


| “JT thought it was paradise at Wingwood all the | 


Gauze, determined to hear the story out. 

“Ah yes — Wingwood is quite another affair. | 
was not at the farm. Indeed, it would puzzle me to 
tell where I have been. Did it rain in town ?”’ 

At this the young people all exclaimed in chorus, 
and one said, ‘“ Why it poured—and such a night! 
There was a deluge and a hurricane. And everybody 
did look so discouraged this morning.” 

‘My trip was worth taking in spite of the trouble. 
I wish you had all been with me.” 

A second exclamation broke from the circle which 
expressed unanimous dissent; then bright-eyed Tran- 
quility said with gentle persuasion : ‘‘ Do, Bessie, be- 
gin at the beginning of your story, and keep on to the 
end. This talk is mere interjection and parenthesis.” 

“ Very well,” Miss Chet said, and then she gave 
her version of the casualty, which some of them had 
glanced at as reported among last night’s City Items. 
“ T had to talk with the poor woman, for nobody else 
looked at her, and she invited me into the country to 
see the poor, freezing green-house, and her poor sick 
husband. So I went out this morning, in all that 
dreadful storm! I had told her I would come; but 
I'm afraid she was surprised when she saw me drip 
down the steps. Sucha walk! But how it paid!” 

Was this their Miss Chet ? If it had been any other 
young girl in that drawing-room, | fear the hearers 
would have found no “call” to stay and listen to 
what did threaten to become mere poor-house talk. 

“| wish you could all go see that florist,”’ she said. 











asked unbelieving 


| ‘‘Because they are the children of want and sor- 


You know | 


|ration. She had a vision of no end of bloom sug- 


|gested by the names she had mentioned, and her 
| voice took in speaking a lower key. Her audience 
drew more closely around her, and every ear was at- 
tentive; every kind of interest and of feeling those 
| young faces manifested. Ah, could Louis and Mar- 
|garet have looked in upon the scene, how hard it 
would have been for them to believe what they saw 
and heard. In sucha group as this could their sor- 
rows and misfortunes really find sympathy ? 

Slowly Miss Chet spoke: 

‘You would be amazed to see the place where they 
are living. It was built late in the spring, and has 
| never been finished. You can look through the walls 
anywhere. And oh, those greenhouses! The reason 
why they have no furnace, stove, coal or wood, is be- 
cause they have spent their last dollar 
Gauze, their /as/, and they have no credit. Last sum- 
mer they were obliged to pawn their clothes, and they 
have never yet been able to redeem them. One feels 
| that it will be almost impossible to look a flower in 


yes Miss 


ithe face all winter, unless something can be done.” 

Here she looked slowly around her as if to take 
the exact measure of every soul within her hearing. 
Her own heart had escaped her in the last words 
she had spoken, and the color that flushed her face 
made it look lovelier than ever. 

“They must have bricks, and lime, and coal, and 
money,” she exclaimed. ‘“ Wecan’'t let all these vio- 
The man told me he was shak- 
ing with ague when he potted them. 
all he can for his darlings. 


lets and roses freeze. 
He has done 
‘I die if they die,’ he 
says.” 

“Why, this is a floral tragedy,” said one of the 
young gentlemen, who sparkled 
“What shall we do, Miss Chet?” 

“But, Miss Chet,” said another, “there are such 
imposters about! 


with diamonds, 


How do these poor people hap- 
pen to be in such a plight? Does the man drink?” 

“T will give you his directions. You can go see 
for yourself,” she answered good-humoredly. 

“But you see we must do something,” repeated 
the youth who had just now requested counsel. 

‘We must indeed,” said she, with emphasis. ‘| 
am glad you see it.”’ 

“But what can we do?” asked fair Agnes. 

Miss Chet was ready with her peroration. 

“T will take the responsibility of telling you, if you 
insist upon it. Wecan forma Floral Club, and be- 
come members by paying ten dollars for member- 
ship.” There was no such thing as escaping the 
} influence of her enthusiasm as it was now disclosed. 
Are all 
See, we are ten, twelve, fifteen.”’ 

They signified their readiness with a spirit charm- 
|ing to behold. 


| “Shall I give you each a badge? 


you 
| members ? 





them heard the dance music, or thought of the dan- 

|cers. When she drew from her bouquet a coral-like 
| stem of begonia, then a jasmine, then a double violet, 
|then a perfect rose, how eager they were to possess 
themselves of the badges. 

This was the way Miss Chet formed the Floral 
Club. Happy young members! They walked about 
that evening, each witha solitary floral decoration, 
finding in its bloom a holier charm, and in its odor a 
diviner fragrance than flowers ever yielded them. 

Miss Chet might well go home content. She had 
preached to a purpose, for the florist, like the Pil- 
|grims, found his fast-day turned 
Thanksgiving — and what though so long after the 
30th of November, that most people had forgotten 
there had been a national festival. 





Caroline Cheesbro’. 
> 

A FINNISH LEGEND. — There was once a giantess 
who had a daughter, and the child saw a husband- 
man plowing in the field. Then she ran and picked 
him up with her finger and thumb, and put him and 
his plow and oxen into her apron, and carried them 
to her mother and said, ‘“‘ Mother, what sort of a beetle 
is this that I found wriggling on the ground?” But 
the mother said, “ Put it away, my child, we must be 
gone out of this land, for these people will dwell in it.”’ 








At that moment I believe not one of 


into a day of 
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THE YOUNG ROBIN HUNTER. 


THE robin is undoubtedly the greatest favorite of 
the bird family the world over. A superstition at- 
taches to it in Europe, on account of its red breast, 
which, an old legend says, was sprinkled with the 
blood of Christ, around whom the loving bird clam- 
ored while he was on the Cross, and endeavored to 
draw the nails from his hands and feet. This pretty 
tradition imparts a sort of sanctity to the robin, in 
Catholic countries, where it is considered unlucky to 
kill or injure it; and the same superstition, more or 
less modified, exists among the common people in 
Protestant countries. ‘“ You must not take robins’ 
eggs, if you do you 
will get your legs 
broken,” is a_ pro- 
verb in Suffolk, En- 
gland, where, it is 
said, robins’ eggs are 
never to be found on 
the long strings of 
which the country 
boys are so proud. 

Penalties are fre- 
quently threatened 
against those who_ 
molest them, and in- 
firmities are said to 
attack those who are 
so unlucky as to be- 
hold their sufferings ; 
as witness this little 
anecdote by a Suf- 
folk writer :— ‘“ How 
badly you write,” I 





said one day to a boy 
in our parish school ; 
“your hand shakes 
so that you can not 
hold the pen steady. 
Have you been run- 
ning hard, or any- 
thing of that sort?”’ 
“No,” replied the lad, 
“italways shakes, I 
once had a robin die 
in my hand; and I 
have been told that 
if a robin die in your 
hand it will always 
shake.” 

What has done a 
great deal more, how- 
ever, than anything 
else to make the rob- 
in respected in En- 
gland, is the love 
which ail children 
bear it for covering 
the “Children in the 
Wood” with leaves 
—a pathetic burial, 
which the _ childly 
mind will never al- 
low to be forgotten. 
It is not felt to the 
same extent in this 
country — certainly 
not after *American 
children have left 
the nursery — and it 
seems not to have 
been felt at all by our 
precocious Young 
Robin Hunter. He 





is the average country lad of the period, hardy, active, | frost. The juice of the berries is of a beautiful crim- 
son, and they are eaten in such quantities by these 
birds, that their whole stomachs are stongly tinged by 
the same red color. A paragraph appeared in the 
public papers, intimating, that from the great quan- 
tities of these berries which the robins had fed on, 
they had become unwholesome, and even dangerous 
food ; and that several persons had suffered by eating 
of them. The strange appearance of the bowels of|dog plunged into the water, and rescued the strug- 
the birds seemed to corroborate this account. The 
demand for, and use of them, ceased almost instantly, 
and motives of self-preservation produced at once 


and adventurous —able to take care of himself, and 
to do many things which, in cities, are relegated to 
his elders. Wrapped in an old coat, which he has 
found in the homestead garret, and which probably 
belongs to his father, and armed with an old musket, 
which, we suppose, an elder brother has brought home 
from the war, he has stolen out in the fields to shoot 
robins. The leaves are falling, and the robins are de- 
parting for the south. Many have gone already. 
Some have lingered too long, as we see by the string 
of dead birds at his back. A sentimental young poet 
would weep over him, and Mr. Bergh would arrest 
him, if he came within his bailiwick ; but we shall do 
neither. He may not love robins, like the poets and 
good Mr. Bergh, but he loves them —in a pie! He 
loves them roasted, and he loves them stewed. He 











loves them any way —the gluttonous young rascal ! 

The taste for robins, and the habit of shooting 
them, existed here years before our Robin Hunter 
was born. It is noticed by Wilson, in his “ American 
Ornithology,” from which we quote the following 
anecdote: “In January, 1807, two young men, on 
one excursion after them, shot thirty dozen. In the 
midst of such devastation, which continued many 
weeks, and, by accounts, extended from Massachu- 
setts to Maryland, some humane person took advan- 
tage of a circumstance common to these birds in win- 
ter, to stop the general slaughter. The fruit called 


poke-berries (phytolacca decandria, Linn,), isa favorite | 
repast with the robin, after they are mellowed by the | 








MAN'S UNSELFISH FRIEND. 


MAN has no better friend, outside of the human 
family, than the dog—and very few in it, a cynic 
might say, who are as good. The fidelity and devo- 
tion of the dog have been proverbial from the earli- 
est time. When Ulysses returned after his long 
wanderings, his dog, Argus, was the first to recog- 
nize him, and die at his feet. The story of the hound, 
Gelert, has made the circuit of the earth. But these 
are poetical dogs, it may be said. Well, there are 
historical dogs, whose existence cannot be denied. 
There are the dogs of Frederick the Great, especially 
little Biche, whom, on one occasion, when he was hid- 

ing under a bridge 








THE YOUNG ROBIN HUNTER.—J. S. DAvis. 


what the pleadings of humanity could not effect.” 


<-> 
te 








second time. — Goethe. 


Ir you do anything for the advantage of the world, 
it will take good care that you shall not do it a 


from some Austrian 
soldiers, he buttoned 
in the breast of his 
coat, where she re- 
mained perfectly si- 
lent until the dan- 
ger was past; there 
is, also, the favorite 
dog of Mary Queen 
of Scots, that, creep- 
ing after her on the 
scaffold, watched the 
executioner as he 
beheaded her, and 
would not leave the 
coffin until it was 
* buried. 

Not to linger in 
the company of such 
famous dogs, the 
number of which in- 
creases as we write, 
let us turn to the 
breeds most service- 
able to man, particu- 
larly the two that 
are crossed in the 
noble fellow who is 
looking at us from 
the opposite page — 
the St. Bernard and 
the Newfoundland. 
To the St. Bernard 
dog has been as- 
signed the duty of 
rescuing travelers 
lost in Alpine snows. 
Their sense of smell 
is so keen that al- 
though a perishing 
man may be buried 
several feet beneath 
a snow drift, they will 
detect the spot, and, 
scraping away the 
snow with their feet, 
exert themselves in 
his behalf, howling 
so as to be heard at 
a great distance. In 
the early part of the 
present century one 
of these noble crea- 
tures was decorated 
with a medal, as a 
reward for having 
saved the lives of 
twenty-two snow- 
bound travelers. 

The sagacity of the 
Newfoundland dog, 

in cases of drowning, exceeds the narrow limits of 
instinct. A case in point is that of Mr. William 
Phillips, who, while bathing at Portsmouth, England, 
ventured out too far, and was in imminent peril. The 
bystanders, seeing this, urged two boatmen to go to 
his rescue, which they refused to do, unless they 
could be assured that they would be well paid. Com- 
prehending the situation at once, a Newfoundland 








gling swimmer. In gratitude to his deliverer, Mr. 
Phillips purchased him from his owner, a butcher, 
and gave thereafter an annual dinner in honor of the 
event, at which he was assigned the post of honor, 
with a plentiful ration of beefsteak. He had his por- 
trait painted. by Morland, and engraved by Barto- 
lozzi, and it was worked into all his ‘able linen, 
with the motto — ‘‘Virum extuli mart.” 
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MAN'S UNSELFISH FRIEND.—Cuas. E. TOWNSEND. 
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RUSE DE GUERRE. 


THERE'S a beggar stands at the door, Therese, 
A child with a hungry eye; 
His feet are bare on the icy street, 
Yet they must not come more nigh. 
Cold drives the sleet, 
Yet the beggar must not come nigh. 


Go tell him of palaces near, Therese, 
Where his weary limbs may repose ; 
Where the banquet-halls are richer than mine, 
With couches of purple and rose, 
So fine, so fine, 
Purple, and amber, and rose. 


Will he none of your counsel take, ‘Therese ? 
Then hearken to what I say; 
For now by stratagem foul or fair, 
The beggar must go his way ; 
No sleep —no prayer, 
Till the beggar is on his way. 





Go empty the plates from the board, Therese, 
And scatter the viands about ; 
And the last red drop from the cordial cup 
Drain out, good child, drain out ; 
For how can he sup 
When viands and cordial are out ? 


Quench all the beautiful lamps, ‘Therese, 
Break every heart-string sweet ; 
Heap ice on the fire till it floods the floor. 
And drips at the beggar’s feet ; 
Under the door, 
Drips at his waiting feet. 


Is everything done as I said, Therese ? 
Then open the house-door wide : 
O, colder and darker than any street, 
He never will come inside ; 
Poor feet! poor feet ! 
They never will come inside. — Helen Barron Bostwick 


———— 


SHREW 'S. 





“ Ther nys, I wis, no serpent so cruel, 

When men trede on his tail, ne half so fel, 

As womman is, when sche hath caught an ire. 
—Sompnoure’s TA.e. 


. » Some sayen that we loven best 
For to be free, and to doon as us lest. 
—Wvyr or Batue’s Tare. 





THE literary wife is a highly prized character. A 
rara avis as she undoubtedly is, when we find her, 
her virtues and rarity both enter as factors in the 
valued product. Little Dora Copperfield, robed in a 
dainty apron, and demurely seated by her husband, 
handing him pen after pen as he hurriedly writes, and 
gently arranging in order his MSS., which he scatters 
around him on every side, is a most delightful crea- 
ture. In her, form, beauty, color, and grace reign 
supreme. Her every motion fascinates the reader. 
We imagine such sensible prattle on her part as 
“David, my dear, you really must not write so 
much ;”’ or, “ Daisy, my dove, writing will hurt your 
eyes;’’ and so our sympathies are attracted at once 
to the prudent Dora no less than to the fortunate 
David. A wife of such a character becomes a neces- 
sity to literary success of the most satisfactory kind. 

Turning from fiction to fact, we envy the happiness 
of Budaeus, whose wife not only acted as his kindred 
spirit in literary affairs, but also fully discharged her 
domestic duties—a double feat which must have 
transported the illustrious philosopher, and converted 
his home into a literary and domestic Elysium. We 
congratulate Evelyn on the merits of a wife who 
could engrave so artistically the frontispiece to her 
husband’s translation of Lucretius. One cannot suf- 
ficiently admire the younger Pliny’s description of 
his wife, Calphurnia, whom he describes, in one of 
his letters, as concealing herself behind some curtain 
while he is reciting his works, and with secret rap- 
ture enjoying his praises. ‘She sings my verses to 
her lyre,” writes Pliny enthusiastically, “with no 
other master than love, the best instructor, for her 
guide.”” Happy was the Duke of Newcastle, himself 
a master of wit, in the possession of a wife, Margaret, 
who wrote twelve folio volumes, of sterling sense, 
and whose verses even the sublime Milton conde- 
scended to imitate in some of his loftiest strains! 

Unfortunately, however, all great men’s wives 
have not been of a literary turn of mind, nor has 
there always existed a correlation of temper and 
taste between them. Frequently from vanity, morose- 
ness, or positive ignorance, wives have become no- 
table shrews, varying in force and character from the 
gentlest Katherine to the fiercest Xantippe. The 
genus shrew becomes thus differentiated into numer- 
ous species, according to the relative heights of the 


| periority of her gifted partner deranges the intellect, 
| and the mental equilibrium being thus disturbed, the | 


| Rabbi Jose. The story is forcibly told in the Talmud 


Into the composition of a shrew many forces enter. 
Marrying, perhaps, for the pride of possessing a great 
man for a husband, after marriage she grudges his 
attention to his books, the source of his greatness; 
and jealousy of these mute objects of adoration soon 
fans the shrewish flame to fever heat. Not appreci- 
ating her husband’s genius, she harasses if others 
appreciate ; or, comparing her own littleness to her 
husband’s greatness, envy incites her to drag him 
down to her own level. At other times, the feeling 
of exultation she subjectively derives from the su- 


wife shoots off at a tangent; various eccentricities in 
temper and manner are evolved, which settle down 
finally into permanent shrewishness. Of course, in 
this instance the wife is not responsible for her invo- 
luntary madness, if she is for her subsequent shrew- 
ish volitions. Again, sordid manners will often in- 
fluence the wife to make trade of her husband’s talents, 
and compel him by threats and blows to drudge at 
her pleasure. It must be confessed, too, that some- 
times this very greatness of the husband, when 
puffed out with conceit, will convert the most amiable 
wife into the most virulent shrew. 
Thus the philosophy of shrewishness is of little 
extension, logically or practically. A few principles 
lie at the basis of the science. In its exercise, house- 
holds become metamorphosed into volcanic craters, 
and shrews into veritable Titans —at whose upheav- 
ings, discord and all her troop of envy, malice, strife 
and hatred burst forth to overwhelm the domestic 
peace. From theory to fact, then, the transition is 
easy. 

Perhaps one of the earliest shrews was the wife of 


—that compendium, one might say, of allegory and 
anecdote. It seems that Jose, a rabbi of fair attain- 
ments and character, had the happiness of being 
married to a woman who was as perverse after mar- 
riage as she was gracious beforehand. One day, the 
story runs, the rich and learned Eliezer, the son of 
Asarya, paid a visit to Jose. Jose received his guest 
with great pleasure, and feeling himself highly hon- 
ored in the company of one so wise and wealthy, 
entreated Eliezer to stay to dinner. He consented, 
unconscious of his friend’s connubial blessedness. 
The wife, delighted to vex her husband, turned her 
back on his friend, and by sundry slips of the tongue 
and gestures gave the unfortunate Jose to under- 
stand how little she cared for him or his learned 
companion. Jose good-naturedly took no notice of 
her churlish conduct, but mildly asked her what she 
had for dinner. ‘Nothing, nothing,” replied the 
termagant ina shrill voice,” nothing but a few veget- 
ables.”” This Hebrew Xantippe had, however, pre- 
pared some very fine chickens for herself, which she 
afterwards ate with the greatest relish, leaving Jose 
and Eliezer to ponder over their scanty vegetables 
and the saying of Solomon, “It is better to dwell in 
a corner of a roof, than with a quarrelsome woman 
in a roomy house.” 

Milton had a most vixenish wife. It might have 
added to his comfort to have been deaf instead of 
blind. To flatter his wife, Buckingham once called 
her a rose. “I am no judge of colors,” replied the 
poet, “and it may be so, for’’—he added with a sigh 
— ‘I feel the thorns daily.” 

The “judicious ” Hooker fared no less badly in his 
selection of a better half and experience with her. 
The picture of his domestic relations, as drawn by 
Whipple, though truthful, is by no means flattering. 
Whipple attempts to excuse in a measure the temper 
of Mrs. Hooker on the ground that Hooker married 
her to be his nurse, and “there being no possibility 
of equality between them, she, in spiritual self-defence, 
established in the household the despotism of caprice 
and the tyranny of the tongue.” His snarling wife 
used to frequently bid him rock the cradle, and so 
annoy his friends on a visit that they rarely came 
to see him again except when they knew that Mrs. 
Hooker, with her “spiritual sarcasm,’’ was not at 
home. To Cranmer, repining that his wife should 
not prove more “ comfortable,"’ Hooker replied : ‘ My 
dear George, if saints have usually a double share in 
the miseries of this life, I, that am none, ought not 
to repine at what my wise Creator hath appointed 
for me, but labor—as indeed I do daily —to submit 
mine to His will, and possess my soul in patience 
and peace.” 

The famous Dr. Parr had a wife who used to quar- 
rel with her husband for expending so much money 


| 
| 





be sadly out of repair. One day, meeting him in the 
library, she exclaimed, “Mr. Parr, we should have 
new chairs for the library; they are in a very sad 
way.” “TI cannot afford it, Mrs. Parr,” quickly re- 
plied the doctor. “ Not afford it!’ returned the lady, 
“when you can give ten guineas for a musty book 
which you never open!” ‘1 tell you, I cannot afford 
it,’ vociferated the doctor, growing angry with his 
wife’s obstinacy. “Not afford it?’ slowly said the 
lady, “when your rents are coming in so fast (point- 
ing to fast-widening gaps in her husband’s garments). 
“when you are in as much need of repair as the 
library chairs!’ DY. Farr, had expected a 
scene, quietly collapsed at his wife’s masterly stroke 
of humor, and immediately sent for the upholsterer 
and the tailor, completely vanquished by his wife’s 
sharpness. 

Although James Ferguson, the celebrated astrono- 
mer, in his autobiography does not once allude to 
his wife’s conduct, it has been well ascertained that 
her temper was not the most congenial. One anec- 
dote illustrating the fact has come down to us. It 
appears that one evening in London, while he was 
delivering a lecture on astronomy, his wife entered the 
lecture-room in a passion and maliciously knocked 
down several pieces of the apparatus. Ferguson 
calmly surveyed the catastrophe and turning to the 
audience quietly said: “Ladies and gentlemen, I have 
the misfortune to be married to this woman.”’ 

Even great artists have not been free from the 
sharp action of shrews. The wife of Albert Durer 
compelled that renowned painter to toil merely to 
gratify her own miserly disposition, and when in 
disgust at her wretched treatment he ran off, she 
allured him back to his death-bed. Disraeli, the elder, 
relates of Berghem, that his wife would constantly 
keep him busy, and she contrived an odd experiment 
to detect his indolence. 


who 


He worked in a room above 
her own; ever and anon she cheered him by thump- 
ing a long stick against the ceiling, while the meek, 
obedient Berghem answered by stamping his foot 
on the floor, and clenching his fist, too, perhaps, to 
satisfy his wife that he was not napping, but that he 
still lived ! 

Moliére was extremely unfortunate in his wife. 
Captivated by the grace and vivacity of the actress, 
Bejart, he married her, only to find that after mar- 
riage her grace became converted into giddiness, and 
her vivacity into coquetry. Her vanity and artifices 
often drove him to despair. She had no pity, to use 
his own words, for his sorrows, and ensnared by the 
desire of generai admiration, laughed at his anxieties. 

The wife of Barclay, author of the “ Argenis and 
Euphormio,” became so vain of her husband’s merits 
that she considered herself to be a demigod, and 
would not suffer her husband’s ashes to repose next 
to the tomb of his tutor. ‘“ Miss Prue,” as the simple- 
hearted yet thoughtless Steele named his wife, was 
so cold and precise that the continual wrangling 
between the two conduced little to a peaceful home. 
The wife of Addison compelled him to court solitude, 
and, through her conduct, undoubtedly shortened 
his days. Bishop Cooper saw all the labors of many 
years, bestowed upon his “ Lexicon,” rendered futile 
in a minute, when his wife consigned the volume to 
the flames. The wife of Whitelock, Arvine relates, 
often destroyed his MSS.; and the marks of her nails, 
it is said, have come down to posterity in the various 
lacunae in his ‘‘ Memorials.” 

Among novelists, the shrew has been often illus- 
trated. If we take Dickens as an example —for he 
is the most cosmopolitan of all novelists —we shall 
find throughout his works that one of his most suc- 
cessful creations is the shrew. Mrs. Joe Gargery was 
unquestionably a shrew; her bringing up of Pip 
“by hand” and her treatment of her husband were 
both decidedly shrewish. To the famous boy at 
Mugby, Mrs. Sniff was to all intents and purposes a 
shrew; while her illustrious assistants, the Misses 
Piff and Whiff, in domestic life would each have 
assuredly developed into a similar character. Sally 
Brass was a chronic shrew. Mrs. Squeers’ shrewish 
propensities were somewhat excusable in a school- 
mistress. Juliana MacStinger displayed her peculiar 
shrewishness in the abduction of the luckless Cap- 
tai. Cuttle. Mrs. Bardell might have become a 
shrew in the role of Mrs. Pickwick. Mrs. Pott lived 
a shrewish life. The second Mrs. Tony Weller, 
though an execrable shrew, was unable to discon- 
cert her doughty husband by her devices. A para- 
phrase of Mr. Weller’s paternal injunction can well 
conclude this attempt to collect and digest anecdotes 








domestic barometer. 


for his books while he allowed his library chairs to! 


of shrews: ‘ Beware of Shrews.”—A. S. J/saacs. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF THE PASSOVER. 





THE religious feasts of the Jews have a character 
of their own, full of interest and significance. The 
simple faith of this people in the traditions of their 
nation gives to all their religious observances an in- 
tense and heartfelt earnestness which cannot fail to 
impress every one ; and ceremonies, superstitious in 
themselves, are endowed with beauty by the child- 


like confidence and trust with which they are cele-| 


brated. The element of joy is not wanting in these 


festivals. All rude manifestations of hilarity are ex- 


cluded, and, indeed, would be quite impossible, as the 


predominating characteristic is family love and har- | 


all the 
members of the 
household, 
from the aged 
down to the lit- 
tle child, unit- 
ing in 


mony, 


simple 
worship of God, 
like the kneel- 
ing family of 
the Burgomas- 
ter Meier before 
the Madonna in 
Holbein’s great 
In 
loud 
the 
family 


painting. 
place of 
mirth, 
whole 
circle unite in 
singing familiar 
melodies, and 
the more youth- 
ful portion of- 
ten spend the 
later part of fes- 
tive evenings in 
games and dan- 
cing. 

M. Oppen- 
heim, who has 
given the world 
such _ pleasant 
conceptions of 
the simple ten- 
derness of Jew- 
ish family life, 
by his life-like 
pictures of their 
manners and 
customs, gives 
in the engrav- 
ing on this page 
a scene repre- 
senting the sup- 
per on the Eve 
of the  Pass- 
over. 

The Feast of 
the Passover 
occurs in the 
spring, and is a 
memorial of the 
deliverance of 
the children of 
Israel from the 
hands of the 
oppressor. In 
time past, when 
the Jews were 
subjects of per- 
secution, it was 
a season. of 
great solemni- 
ty, when the 
heart of the people was raised in earnest supplication 
for another pass dry-shod through the Red Sea of 
their trouble ; and the remembrance of those times 
has given the festival a new and poetical signifi- 
cance. 


4 


Mh, 


For weeks previous the preparations go on in the 
household, and large stores of unleavened bread are 
prepared, together with many dainties and refresh- 
ments not forbidden in the law. 

On the Eve of the Passover, after the conclusion 
of the church service, the head of the family enters 
the room where his children, relatives and guests are 
awaiting him. After an earnest blessing, followed by 
a short silence, he approaches the table, where a seat 
has been prepared for him in true patriarchal style, 
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and over whose rich pillows and cushions hangs a 
snow-white garment, which the old man puts on with 
great solemnity before taking his seat. It is his 
shroud, which he will wear when carried to his final 
rest. If the little grandchild, startled at the strange 
costume, whispers for an explanation from its moth- 
er, the answer will be given simply and cheerfully: 
“That in our joy we may not forget that death is 
coming.” 

When the old man has taken his seat, a daughter 


presents a silver pitcher and basin, in which he 





THE FEAST OF THE TABERNACLES. 





Tuis feast, which is celebrated with much solemni- 
ty by the Jews all over the world, is of great anti- 
quity. The command to observe it is given in Levi- 
ticus, in the last part of the 23d chapter, and has been 
sacredly followed by the Jews ever since. 

A feeling of poetic enthusiasm hangs about this 
| festival, a relic, no doubt, of the old, simple fervor 
|of past centuries, and the Jews celebrate it with so 
much pastoral feeling that, in many localities, it has 








washes his hands three times in old Eastern fashion. | been called the Jewish rural feast. 


Then, when the others have seated themselves around 


| Originally, in Palestine, 1t was a great national 


the table, their prayer-books lying open before them, | gathering. The people from all the cities and vil- 
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THE FEAST OF THE PASSOVER.— OPPENHEIM, 
he extends his hands over the three Passover cakes 
lying on a plate before him, pronouncing a simple 
invitation to the effect that such bread was eaten by 
Israel of old, and that all who hunger should come 
and partake till they are filled. 

After the ceremony commemorative of the ancient 
customs of the Patriarchs, the dry bread and prayer- 
books are removed, and a substantial meal placed 
upon the table, in the enjoyment of which the assem- 
bled family pass away the remaining hours of the 
evening. 

ee eee 

IF the world is to be held together by lies, the old, 
which are already current, are just as good as the 
new. — Lesszng. 
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lages in the 


land, went to 
Jerusalem to 
; prepare there a 
; whole camp of 
4G. tents, decked 
Via ° 
4 $ with green 
tp’ branches’ and 
iv flowers, where 
ay 
! y) they kept the 
fa/ feast in honor 
4 
a} of the’ time 
iY when all the 


tribes of Israel 
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yy journeyed in 
y the wilderness. 
Later, after 

the scattering 


of the Jewish 
nation, the feast 
assumed a more 
char- 
acter, the com- 
munity uniting 
in religious 
worship morn- 
ing and even- 
ing, and each 
family building 
its own tent and 
holding the 
feast there. 
The time for 
this celebration 
is during that 
month of the 
Jewish calen- 
dar correspond- 
ing to the pe- 
riod between 
the middle of 
September and 
the middle of 
October, and 
which is espe- 
cially the holy 
season of the 


domestic 


Jewish year. 
The first ten 
days of this 


month are call- 
ed the ten days 
of repentance. 
They com- 
mence with the 
New Year's 
Feast, and end 
with the most 
sacred of Jew- 
ish holidays — 
the 
Reconciliation. 
These are the 
days of earnest 
reflection, of strict fasting, and of solemn assembly 
for religious services, where wailing melodies are 
chanted. 

The Feast of the Tabernacles begins on the fifth 
evening after the Reconciliation, and continues nine 
days —the first two and the last two being strictly 
observed by every one. Previous to the first day 
the father of the family goes with his children to 
the garden or yard of the house, and together they 
build a rustic shed, which is often carpeted within, 
furnished with neat chairs and a table, and the 
walls of the apartment decorated with Jewish Bible- 
proverbs wreathed about with flowers and leaves. 
Outside, the roof is covered with branches and the 
entrance festooned with green wreaths. 
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In this rural cottage the family take all their meals 
during the continuance of the feast. 

The effect is very beautiful and picturesque when, 
on returning from the first evening service at the 
synagogue, the whole family assemble in the cot- 
tage for their evening repast. The green boughs 
and fresh flowers, and the whole neat interior, are 
brilliantly lighted up by numbers of tapers, and the 
company, all dressed in holiday costume, gather 
around the table while the head of the family pro- 
nounces a threefold blessing upon the wine, the 
feast, and upon the tabernacle which he has built. 

It is this period of the feast which has been chosen 
as a subject for the accompanying illustration by 
Moritz Oppen- 
heim, the cele- 
brated genre 
painter of old 
Jewish man- 
ners and cus- 
toms. At one 
side of the pic- 
ture are two 
school-boys, 
the children of 
Christian —_pa- 
rents, who are 
looking won- 
deringly, yet re- 
spectfully upon 
the strange fes- 
tival. In many 
localities where 
the Jewish pop- 
ulation is large 
and wealthy the 
display on this 
evening is of 
great magnifi. 
cence. 

When the 
blessings are 
spoken and the 
first part of the 
supper is over, 





the ‘taberna- 
cle” is often 
the scene of 


joyous domes- 
tic festivity, and 
until a late hour 
may be heard 
the sound of 
music and song. 

The Feast of 
the Tabernacles 
coming at the 
close of the har- 
vest, is also a 
feast of thanks- 
giving and 
praise for the 
happy season 
past. The five 
principal Jew- 
ish festivals oc- 
cur during the 
warm summer 
months, and 
from the Feast 
of the Taberna- 
cles, with its 
garland of au- 
tumn__ flowers, 
to the Passo- 
ver, with its 
roses of early 
Spring, there 
are no intervening holidays among the Jewish people. 

The Feast of the Tabernacles, therefore, closes a 
season of plenty and rejoicing. The days are grow- 
ing short, the nights long and cold, and the dark 
hours of winter are near at hand. Affected by this 
external influence the festivities during the closing 
days of the feast are underrun by a strain of pensive- 
ness and foreboding like the rustling of dried leaves 
in the wind on a golden autumn day. 


+ 





PEOPLE of little minds are not happy in art for its 
own sake; while at work they always have before 
their eyes what they shall get by what they are 
doing. Such worldly views and tendencies never 
yet produced anything great. — Goethe. 


BIOGRAPHY. 





What is the object of Biography ? 


world? In my opinion the only aim and end of 


Biography is Truth. I hold that the biographer is as | pher of Poe, as regards the known failing of his wild 
much bound to tell the truth as a witness on the|and unhappy life. 
stand; and that, like the witness on the stand, he|for dwelling upon this that Dr. Griswold was sub- 


I also hold that 
he is bound to tell nothing that he does not know 


should be protected in so doing. 


to be true. These positions being granted, as I think 
they will be, the next thing to be considered is the 


Is it to narrate |the facts in Byron’s case (so far as he knew them), 
fully the lives of men and women from the cradle to|and Mr. Forster will be obliged to state the facts in 
the grave? or only such portions thereof as will| Dickens’ case (so far as he knows them), if his Bio- 
cause them to appear to advantage in the eyes of the| graphy of Dickens is to have any value. 


Dickens when he rushed into print to explain his 
| separation from his wife. Moore was obliged to state 


The same necessity is laid upon the future biogra- 


It was not so much, I conceive, 





| jected to the storm of abuse which followed the pub- 
lication of his Memoir of Poe, as for the spirit in 
|which it was done, which was such as should have 
prevented any man from writing—I will not say 

about a friend, | 


but his worst 
enemy. I ac- 
quit Dr. Gris- 


wold of a delib- 
erate intention 
to injure the 
memory of Poe, 
but | 
acquit 


cannot 
him of 
hostility to Poe 
personally. He 
could not be 
friendly to Poe, 
nor could any 
one who knew 
him wonder at 
it. There was 
nothing in com- 





between 
it 
impossible 
to 
on any ground 


mon 
them — was 
for 
them meet 
save as supert- 

or and inferior. 
He was compe- 
tent enough to 
relate what he 
knew of Poe, 
but not to sit 

in judgment on 

so exceptional 

a being. 

The life of Poe 
ought to have 
been 
when was 
fresh the 
minds of those 


written 
it 
in 


who knew him. 
Griswold’s Me- 
moir abounds 
with blunders, 
some of which 
were the result 
of his own un- 
critical care- 
lessness, while 
others must be 
charged to Poe, 
who not often 
scrupled to mis- 
lead, when he 
supposed it 
would serve his 
purpose. He 








THE FEAST OF THE 


telling the truth. 


lic character of eminent men concerns the public 
to do. 


becomes public property. When Byron published 


‘*Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well,”’ 





criticisms upon his domestic relations. 


TABERNACLES. — OPPENHEI™. 


extent to which the biographer is bound to go in | claimed, 
This is a difficult point to settle, | he was really born in Boston! 
but, in general terms, | should say that he must no 
more attempt to conceal what everybody knows, than 
to reveal what nobody knows but himself. The pub- 


with their private character it has nothing whatever 
Nothing, that is, unless they, themselves 
choose to expose it to publicity, when, of course, it 


he was estopped of the right to complain of public 
So was 











claimed, at one 
time, to have 
been born in 
1811, at another 
in 1813; but he 
was really born 
in 1809. He 
also, to have been born in Baltimore, but 
He once admitted 
this last circumstance in the Broadway Fournal: 
““We like Boston. We were born there, and per- 
haps it is just as well not to mention that we are 
;| heartily ashamed of the fact.” Griswold suggests 
that Poe was not quite sober when he wrote this; 
,| nevertheless, it is a sober fact. 

It must be said of Poe, as of Byron, that he had a 
bad habit of lying; and that, like Byron, he has suf- 
fered from it. He would have no right to complain, 
|if he could have read what has been written about 
| himself: for, if he would lie, how could he expect his 
biographers to tell the truth ? 








— Henry Richards. 
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THE SONG OR WOOD-THRUSH. 


THE simple mention of this thrush’s name is as full 
of suggestion of the woods as a volume by Thoreau, 
or a poem by Bryant. It conjures up, in the mind of 
one well taught by experiences of the forest, de- 
lightful, vivid visions of.dreamy days and mellow 
evenings, when the winds wafted noiselessly on their 
mysterious ways, and the waters rippled, rather than 
rushed, over their stony courses. 

A dweller in the quiet glens of the farm countries, 
and on the retired hill-sides of wilder regions, the 
song-thrush is usually an unseen singer— known 
rather by his songs than by his corporeal presence. 
His notes seem notes beyond the voice of birds — 
they ring so clear, and full, and true — like, but twenty 
times more musical than, the notes of a German 
flute in master hands. 

Words cannot well describe sounds, and it is only 
by hearing that it is possible to appreciate the won- 
derful quality and volume of this bird’s voice, with 
its Capacity for modulation equaling that of a mezzo 
soprano of the greatest compass and highest culture. 
Well named MMe/odus, he certainly stands the first of 
feathered singers. The mocking-bird has more of 
the imitative talent common to all the thrush family ; 
the song-sparrow, more variety ; the bob-o-link, the 
canary, the skylark, and the nightingale of Europe, 
more florid execu- 
tion ; the meadow- 
larks, who are to 
be ranked among 
our sweetest sing- 
ers, have, perhaps, 
the same simplic- 
ity and finish in 
singing: but for 
purity of feeling, 
tone, and color in 
voice, the song- 
thrush stands pre- 
eminent over all 
other song-birds. 
Alfred B. Street, 
in his poem of 
“The Cataract,” 
calls him the Sar- 
anac nightingale. 

“The song of 
the wood-thrush,” 
says Audubon, 
“although —coin- 
posed of but few 
notes, is so pow- 
erful, clear, dis- 
tinct and mellow, 
that it is imposs- 
ible for any per- 
son to hear it with- 
out being struck 
by the effect it 
produces on the 
mind. I do not know to what instrumental sounds I 
can compare these notes, for I really know of none 
so melodious and harmonical. They gradually rise 
in strength and then fall in gentle cadence, becom- 
ing at length so low as to be scarcely audible.” 

“With the dawn of the succeeding morning,” says 
Alexander Wilson, “ mounting to the top of some tall 
tree that rises from a low thick-shaded part of the 
woods, he pipes his few, but clear and musical notes, 
in a kind of ecstasy; the prelude, or symphony to 
which strongly resembles the double tongueing of a 
German flute, and sometimes the tinkling of a small 
bell. The whole song consists of five or six parts, 
the last note of each of which is in such a tone as to 
leave the conclusion evidently suspended ; the finale 
is finely managed, and with such cuarming effect as 
to soothe and tranquilize the mind, and to seem 
sweeter and mellower at each successive repetition. 

‘ Rival songsters of the same species challenge each 
other from different parts of the wood, seeming to 
vie for softer tones and more exquisite responses. 
* * * Even in dark, wet, and gloomy weather, 
when scarce a single chirp is heard from any other 
bird, the clear notes of the wood-thrush thrill through 
the drooping woods, from morning to night; and it 
may truly be said that the sadder the day the sweeter 
is his song.” 

Although not very often seen, on account of their 
preference for shadowy places, they are not to be re- 
garded as particularly shy birds; for I have known 
them to construct their nests under my window in 
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more than one instance. They are, moreover, pos- 
sessed of a very great share of intelligence, and soon 
discover when they are being watched or pursued, 
and then fly off in long flights, just skimming the 
surface of the ground to avoid being seen; and will 
often return to a convenient post of observation after 
having made a circuit of the grove. When their nests 
are approached they usually remain quiet, hiding near 
at hand, and only giving their peculiar note or 
“chuck” of alarm when they find their homes ac- 
tually discovered. Itis not their way to make further 
demonstrations, but they watch the intruder narrowly, 
with an uneasy, doubtful air. 

The careless descriptions of the earlier ornitholo- 
gists, like Gmelin and Swainson —some of whom, it 
must be allowed, had only very imperfect opportu- 
nities to observe, have made considerable confusion 
in the classification of the thrushes. The tawny- 
thrush (7urdus Welsonzz), the hermit-thrush (7urdus 
Solitartus), and the wood-thrush (7urdus Melodus) 
have all been confounded, each with the other, and 
with some of the smaller species. There is, however, 
a distinguishing characteristic in the ground color of 
their spotted breasts. It is pure white in the song- 
thrush, tawny in the hermit-thrush, and cream color 
in the Wilson’s thrush. Neither of the others are 
fine songsters, and the size varies in all three; the 





tawny, or Wilson’s thrush, being ten inches in 
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length, the wood-thrush seven, and the hermit eight 
inches long. The habits of all these varieties, their 
food, and the mode of constructing their nests, are 
very similar. 

It has been observed that they are not gregarious, 
and that more than two are seldom seen associating 
together, although there may be dozens, at times in 
the spring and autumn, feeding about the same piece 
of woods. 

I have never seen the eggs either of the Wilson’s 
or the hermit-thrushes, but frequently those of the 
wood-thrush. They are of a uniform light blue color, 
and are without spots. Wilson says the hermit’s 
eggs are “ of a pale greenish blue, marked with specks 
and blotches of olive, particularly at the great end.”’ 
He also says that their nests are much more carefully 
and neatly built than the wood-thrushes’ nests. I 
find no mention by him of the eggs of his tawny- 
thrush — indeed, he believes them to breed to the 
northward, and says he never found a nest of the 
species. The wood-thrushes build in most exposed 
situations — in the forks of the horizontal branches of 
small trees, and construct their nests loosely of dead 
leaves, roots and mud, so badly put together that one 
wonders how they can resist even a single storm. 
They do not, like many birds, repair them for the 
hatching of a second brood, but build another near 
at hand, or in the same tree. 

They are very active birds, and possess remarkable 
strength of limb, and speed in flying. The rapidity 





with which they twist in and out among the many- 





branched thickets, with easy, graceful, curving mo- 
tions, is not the least of their beauties ; on the ground, 
too, they are grace itself. Fairies could not run more 
lightly, and doubtless could not make such prodigious 
jumps as these fellows do. Their action in running 
along a limb, from end to end, is also exceedingly 
pretty —they do it so trippingly, in a way peculiar to 
them, and to one or two of the small wag-tail thrushes. 
Audubon remarks that they “perform their mi- 
grations during the day, gliding swiftly through the 
woods, without appearing in the open country.” 
They are first seen among us in the spring, about 


|the last of April, and retire early in the autumn, to 


be followed by the rest cf the tribe; the hermits 
being the last of the brown-backed thrushes to go 
southward. — Gilbert Burling. 


BARBARA UTTMANN. 





ALMosT three hundred years ago a woman died in 
the little village of Annaberg, among the Erz Moun- 
tains, that part of the Carpathian chain lying be- 
tween Vienna and Breslau, whose name has ever 
since been held in grateful remembrance by the 
people of that region. 

Barbara Uttmann was born in 1514, in Elterlein, a 
small town near the place where she lived, and 
worked, and died. Her family, originally from Nu- 


remberg, appear 
to have been gift- 
ed with special 


skill for all kinds 
of artistic handi- 
work, and Barbara 
very early in life 
developed an un- 
common talent for 
embroidery, and a 
few other dainty 
employments in 
which ladies of 
the higher classes 
spent their leisure 
hours. One of the 
favorite occupa- 
tions of these fair- 
fingered women 
was the working 
of lace, their re- 
ligion finding use 
for the results of 
their industry as 
a trimming for the 
robes and other 
vestments of the 
church. Barbara 
devoted herself 
especially to this 
branch of fancy- 
work, and she was 
soon able not only 
: to embroider with 
thread upon plain lace, but to make the very lace 
itself with the pattern wrought in with the threads. 
It is said that the art of manufacturing pillow lace 
was taught to Barbara by some emigrants from the 
Low Countries, who had been driven to flee from 
their native land by the cruelty and oppression oI 
the Duke of Alva. Certain it is, that on the day of 
her marriage with Christoph Uttmann, in 1535, she 
presented her bridegroom with a rich lace collar, 
such as was worn by gentlemen of that period, her 
own handiwork, and the first specimen of genuine 
bobbinet lace ever made in the Erz Mountains. 

After over twenty years of married life Barbara 
Uttmann was left a widow, and having become very 
skilful in the manufacture of various kinds of lace, 
she devoted herself exclusively to teaching the occu- 
pation to the poor people of Annaberg, encouraging 
them by her own example, as she herself worked in- 
dustriously, and made a handsome income by the 
sale of the delicate fabrics which grew rapidly under 
her fingers. 

The manner of working differed slightly from that 
practised in Belgium and the Low Countries. The 
pillow used in the Erz Mountains was round, about 
two feet long and eight or ten inches through. It 
was swung on a frame, which could be placed before 
the work-woman in a convenient position. The pat- 
tern for the lace was printed on white paper; which 
was fastened securely around the centre of the pillow. 
The threads were wound on long slender bobbins, 





|the smallest number ever used being five, but in the 
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THE ALDINE. 








Almost as far as eye can reach, 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 
As fast we flit along the beach,— 
One little sandpiper and I. 


I watch him as he skims along 
Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 
He starts not at my fitful song, 
Or flash of fluttering drapery : 
He has no thought of any wrong; 
He scans me with a fearless eye. 
Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 





Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright! 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ! | 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God's children both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I ? 


| easy way of writing it. 


Ir is acurious fact in literary history that many American authors 
have made what reputation they have by their worst, and not their 
best, productions. To make much ofa reputation now, it is neces- 
sary to make a “‘hit"’ of somesort. One writer happens to hit the pub- 
lic taste at the start, and enters at once upon a prosperous career: | 
another finally succeeds, after repeated failures. It is impossible to 
say in advance what will succeed, 
or what will fail, for success here is 
neither a test of merit or of demerit: 
it is the whim of the hour. It is 
safe to say that it generally follows 
anything that is, or pretends to be, 
new. It followed Mr. Whitman's 
‘*Leaves of Grass,”’ as it follows 
Mr. Miller's ‘‘ Songs of the Sier- 
It followed Mr. Harte’s 
“Truthful James,” and it followed 
Mr. Hay’s “‘ Little Breeches."" We 
intend no disrespect to these gen- 
tlemen, but we think they have 


ras.” 


written better poems than those 
by which they are best known. We 
are sure that Mr. Hay and Mr. 
Harte have done so. We are 
sure, likewise, that Mr. Charles 
Godfrey Leland has done better 
work than his ‘‘ Breitmann Bal- 
lads,"” for we have proof of it in 
‘The Music-Lesson of Confucius, 
and Other Poems,"’ a dainty little 
book recently published by Messrs. 
J. R. Osgood & Co. The “‘ Breit- 
mann Ballads" made an immense 
hit, why, it is not easy to determine, 
Certainly Mr. Leland had written 
many better things years before 
they appeared. ‘‘ Meister Karl's 
Sketch Book" was better ; his trans- 
lation of Heine's ‘‘ Pictures of 
Travel’ was better; almost any- 
thing that he had written was bet 
ter than these half German, half 
English, and wholly vulgar comic- 
alities. It was necessary for his 
reputation that he should write 
something that would make us for- 
get them, and we are glad that he 
has done so, for his sake, as well 
as our own. We have read his 
last volume of poems with pleasure. 
They are not great, but they are 
charming. There is a finish about 
them which we did not expect to 
find; and evidences of scholarly 
reading which are truly delightful. 
‘*Poems of Perfumes,” of which 
there are six, are absolutely unique : 
‘* Frangipani"’ and ‘‘ Sweet Basil"’ 
are as good as the best episodes 
in ‘‘ Rogers's Italy,’’ to which, 
indeed, they seem of right to be- 
long. ‘‘Legends of the Birds” 
are fully as original, although 
hardly so well wrought out. We 
like, also, ‘‘Many in One,” especially the second part, which 
is a remarkably clever reproduction of the spirit and manner of 
the old mediaeval ballads. ‘‘ In the North,” and ‘‘ The World and 
the World,” recall the serious little lyrics of Heine: there is a 
flavor like that of Hood's best poetry in ‘‘ Maiden’s Love;"’ anda 


touch of the elemental spirituality of Emerson in ‘‘A Song With- | 


out An End,” and ‘‘ Waking Dreams."’ Neither of these poems 
are in any sense imitations of the authors we have mentioned; at 
most they are faintly and agreeably suggestive of them. If Mr. 
Leland's little collection should become popular, we shall have 
more faith in the future of American poetry than we have now. 
Our present amount is considerably less than the Scriptural grain 
of mustard-seed. 


| have won no spurs in his ‘‘ Last Tournament.” 





Why the South has produced fewer poets than the North, is a | 


question which would be worth considering, if we had the space, 


and if we could answer it without laying ourselves open to the | 


charge of sectional prejudice. The popular answer at the North, 
before the war, would have been—slavery, and the popular answer 
at the South would have been —a flat denial of the fact. Poe would 
have declared it a falsehood, coined by Northern critics in the inter- 
est of Northern poetasters, and would have said some smart things 
at the expense of Boston and the Frog pond. He would have 
known better, however, for with all his malice he was a good critic. 
It suited his purpose to praise the poets of the South, as it suited 
his purpose to abuse the poets of the North; but, at heart, he 
probably thought more of himself than of either. 
to consider his poems mere trifles, but the pains he took in re- 








| 


He pretended | 











writing them refuted that shallow pretense. ‘They were not trifles, 
and he knew it, and they were not poems, and he knew it, if he be- 
lieved his critical canons. Judging him by those canons, Pinckney 
was a better poet than he, and judging Henry Timrod by them he 
was superior to both. We have always regarded Timrod as the 
best Southern poet, and next to Timrod we should place Mr. Paul 
H. Hayne, whose ‘‘ Legends and Lyrics” have lately been pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott. We have been familiar with 
Mr. Hayne's poetry for ten or fifteen years, and are free to confess 
that it has sometimes disappointed us. We might say that, how- 
ever, of the poetry of every poet, even of Tennyson, who would 
Mr. Hayne has 
a graceful, poetical mind, which has been trained by careful cul- 
ture. He has the sensibility of a true poet, a happy instinot in the 
selection of many of his subjects, united to a simple method of 
handling them, and a command of fluent, agreeable, and pic- 
turesque language. If he reminds us of any one, it is of Leigh 
Hunt. He has Hunt's fondness for narrative verse, and the same 
‘* Daphles,”’ an old Argive story, the open- 
ing poem in the volume before us, is charmingly told. So is 
‘*Cambyses and the Macrobian Bow,” and ‘‘ The Wife of Brit- 





tany,’’ which was suggested by the Frankeleine’s Tale of Chaucer. 
We like, also, ‘‘ The Story of Glaucus, the Thessalian,"’ which has 
been told by Professor Lowell, and by Walter Savage Landor, and 
so admirably by the last that there was no occasion to tell it again. 


.\ \\ 


es 


BARBARA UTTMANN. 
‘*Khrisna and His Three Handmaidens” 
probably because it is in blank verse. Among the lyrical pieces 
we prefer ‘‘ Under the Pine,” a heartfelt, manly dirge in memory 
of Henry Timrod, ‘‘In the Mist,’’ ‘* Midnight,’’ ‘‘ From the 
Woods,” ‘‘An Anniversary,’’ ‘‘ Not Dead,” ‘‘ Apart,”’ ‘ Drift- 
ing,” and ‘‘ Will.” These show, we think, the varied powers of 
Mr. Hayne at their best. The last, which we take to be a poetical 
portrait of his own son, is a valuable addition to the personal 
poetry of the time. 

THERE is no such thing as sex in mind, is the cry of many good 
women who try to unsex themselves in the endeavor to be strong 
minded, but the louder the cry the more it fails to convince us. 
They betray themselves in argument, by their want of logic, as 
they betray themselves in men’s apparel, by their want of manly 
bearing. Their speeches and books might be given to the world 
as the work of men, but no man in the world, not even their cham- 
pion, John Stuart Mill, would be deceived by the ruse. There isa 
sex iu mind, and there ought to be, if men are to love their moth- 
ers, and wives, and daughters; and if woman should ever succeed 
in unsexing herself, of which we have no fear, she would cease to 
be loved by man. What makes her books read and admired, when 
they are admired, is womanliness, a variable quality, which is as 
unmistakable in George Sand, and Mrs. Browning, as in the latest 
young poetess who may favor us with her effusions. 
more get rid of it than a man can get hold of it. It is in them, 
and it is not in Thackeray or Dickens. Here now is a volume of 
Poems by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), which 


is not so well done, 


They can no 








we should know was written by a woman, if the name of John 
Smith, or Thomas Brown, was on the title page. It is womanly in 
its choice of subjects, and in their treatment. These subjects are 
such as lie within the experience and the aspirations of most 
women of culture and refinement. They are not profound, and 
they are not lofty; they are simple, graceful, and pathetic, appeal- 
ing, for the most part, to the heart rather than tothe head. There 
is no straining after effect in them; the thoughts and feelings with 
which they deal are natural and common, and the diction direct 
and easy. What first strikes us in reading them is absence of the 
romantic element which runs through so much womanly poetry, 
and is at once its charm and its defect ; its charm when the writer 
has mastered-it, and its defect when it has mastered the writer 
‘*Maud and Madge”’ is the nearest approach to a romantic poem 
here, but it escapes being one, we hardly know how. ‘“ Hilda 
Spinning” impinges a little on the romantic, and is not so good. 
‘‘Agnes,”’ a tender monody over a dead friend, is much better; 
and better still are the ten short poems published together at the 
close, under the general heading, ‘‘In Memoriam."’ These were 
written under the shadow of a real loss, and are genuinely pathetic. 
The sorrow they express is deep, but resigned, as sorrow should be 
—when it can. There are a number of war-poems in the volume, 
of which the best are ‘‘A Ballad of Major Anderson,” ‘‘ The Ver- 
mont Volunteers,”’ ‘‘ Drifted Apart,’ ‘‘ The Drummer Boy's Bur- 
ial,” ‘‘ Charley of Malvern Hill,’’ and ‘‘ The Last of Six.”” There 
is a pleasant feeling for nature in 
‘“‘Over the Wall,” ‘‘ The Pine- 
Trees,"’ ‘‘A Picture,"’ ‘‘ Three 
White Mice,” ‘‘In the Garden,” 
and ‘‘My Mocking Bird."’ The 
general impression which Mrs. 
Dorr’s poetry has left upon our 
mind is that of tender interest in 
domestic things—in the walks of 
womanly love, whether they lead to 
the church-door whence the blush- 
ing girl is to issue a happy wife, or 
to the dark and narrow house into 
which her children are to be borne 
Meditative and serious, it is never 
gloomy, and it possesses the rar: 
merit of being free from the fever 
ish unrest so often a disturbing ele- 
ment in the poetry of women. 
AMONG the twenty or thirty 
young poets who have appeared 
since the publication of Griswold’ s 
‘* Poets of America,”’ not more than 
five or six have contributed any- 
thing of permanent value to the 
stock of American Poetry, and ot 
this scanty number not more than 
one-half have yet attained a style 
of theirown. Among these last we 
should place Mr. John James Piatt, 
for whom Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton have lately published ‘‘ Land- 
marks, and other Poems.” Mr. 
Piatt made his literary dedut about 
ten years ago, in connection with 
Mr. W. D. Howells, in a joint 
volume entitled ‘‘ Poems by Two 
Friends."’ There was a similarity 
in the verse of these friendly young 
rivals, as we remember it—a sort 
of reminiscence of the manner of 
Heine. Mr. Piatt has published 
two or three volumes since, and 
each has been a further growth in 
the right direction. He has now 
reached a point where it is safe for 
him to read and admire any poet 
whom he will, for he has reached 
the point where originality begins. 
He has found for himself an un- 
occupied field, which he is culti- 
vating carefully. We do not es- 
teem it as high as he does, per- 
haps, for the ground, though ara- 
ble, is not rich, and its produc- 
tions are necessarily limited. ‘To 
speak less agriculturally, it is the 
. ordinary life of the West which 
engages his attention, and the simple incidents which obtain in 
such a life. Mr. Piatt is the poet of the homestead, and the fields. 
He is never tired of them, and those who live in and by them —his 
poetic faith in both being as unshaken as that of Wordsworth. 
We do not share it ourselves, but we respect it, as we respect 
sincerity of any kind. Mr. Piatt believes in common themes, to 


| which he generally imparts all the interest of which they are capa- 


ble. They enlist his sympathies, and quicken his fancy. If they 
do not awaken his imagination, it is, we suppose, because they are 
not within themselves imaginative. We question whether any 
Eastern poet reflects his surroundings with the same faithfulness 
that Mr. Piatt reflects what he sees in the West. The English feel 
his fidelity to nature more deeply than we do, and value it accord- 
ingly. They find in him what they do not find in most of our 
poets —something that is characteristic of America, a growth that is 
native to the soil. It is not so prominent in ‘‘ Landmarks"’ as 1n 
‘‘Western Windows," but it is there, nevertheless. ‘‘ The Lost 
Farm" is a good example of it, and ‘‘ Walking to the Station” 
another. What we like best in Mr. Piatt’s last volume are not 
such poems as these, but those of a more poetical order, as ‘‘ The 
Three Work Days," ‘‘ The New House,” ‘‘ The Chrysalis,” Af 
terward,"’ ‘‘ Two Returns,’’ and ‘‘In March.”" These are genuine 
poems, and they add to Mr. Piatt’s reputation, which is steadily on 
the increase. 
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